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THE OTHER-WORLDLING. 


Beyond the forms and the faces I see 
ineffable things, 

Above the cry of the children | hear 
the beating of wings; 

Gracing the graves of the weary are 
blossoms that never were blown, 


And over the whole of Knowledge 
stands ali that shall yet be 
known. 


The City is not my prison—the world 
cannot stay me there; 

For whole wide earth and its beauty 
there’s beauty beyond compare. 

The wealth of the wind-blown music, 
the gold of the sun are miue. 

In light of the light men see not—in 
sight of the things divine. 


For truer than all that is written is all 
that has not been told. 

The yet unlived and unliving are truer 
than all the old. 

The fairest is stili the furthest; the life 
that has yet to be 

Holds ever the Past and Present—it- 
self the soul of the three. 

Ethel Ashton. 
The Outlook. 


CRADLE SONG. 


From groves of spice, 
O’er fields of rice, 
Athwart the lotus-stream, 
I bring for you, 

Aglint with dew, 

A little lovely dream. 


Sweet, shut your eyes, 

The wild fire-flies 

Dance through the fairy “neem”; 
From the poppy-bole 

For you I stole 

A little lovely dream. 


Dear eyes, good night, 
In golden light 
The stars around you glean; 
On you I press 
With soft caress 
A little lovely dream. 
Sarojini Naidu. 
The Saturday Review. 
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WINNOWER’S SONG TO THE 


WINDS. 


(From Joachim du Bellay.) 


Light flock, to you I sing, 
Ye winds with fleeting wing, 
Who thro’ the world do fly, 
And whisperingly make 
Sweet murmur, as ye shake 
The shadowed greenery. 


I bring you flowerets— 
Lilies, and violets, 
And here are roses new; 
Sweet roses newly blown 
Of hue vermilion, 
And pink carnations too. 


Come with your sweet blowing 
To this my winnowing: 
Breathe o’er my lands and home: 
The while | toil and sweat 
To winnow out my wheat 
In the hot noon-tide, come! 
4. 3. J. &. 


The Academy. 


TO MY MOTHE". 


I think the spell is gone from out my 
singing, 
The music from my songs, 
But still, Belov’d, the best of all my 
bringing 
To you belongs. 


I did not know there were so many 
weeping 
On earth, the splendid place; 
To whom the night brings neither dream 
nor sleeping, 
But Sorrow’s face. 
I did not know there were so many 
waited 
For what can never come; 
So many wayfaring who stray belated, 
And have no home. 


So, though my own feet tread the way 
of gladness, 
Where flowers you planted grow, 
My lute-strings throb and answer to 
the sadness 
That others know. 


Ethel Clifford, 

















“Mr. Speaker.” 


“MR. SPEAKER.” 


The title of the president of the 
House of Commons appears at first 
sight paradoxical, since “Mr. Speaker” 
does not speak in the debates. But the 
original function of the office was to 
sum up, like the judge at a trial, the 
arguments of both sides at the end of 
a debate, and to “speak” the views of 
the House in its contentions with the 
Crown, which, as we all know, were 
many, about supplies and taxes, before 
the Revolution of 1688. 

The duties of the Speaker to-day are 
not so anxious or troublesome. He 
speaks, as in days of yore, the opinions 
of the House to the Sovereign, but the 
and always 


ceremonious. 


are 
He has been, 


occasions are rare, 
formal or 
happily, relieved of the invidious, if 
not task of summing up 
the points of a debate in which the 
parties argue out their 
differences, As he sits in the Chair, 
a picturesque figure in big wig, ruffles 


impossible, 


two political 


and lace, flowing robe, silk hose and 
buckled shoes, the duties he has mainly 
to discharge are those more appropri- 
ate to the office of president of a 
deliberative assembly. He controls and 
guides the debates. He keeps the talk 
strictly to the subject of discussion. 
He in- 
He 
must be ever ready to assist members 
in doubt or difficulty about a question, 
a motion, or a Bill. In all things he 
Says or does he must be extremely 
jealous for the authority, honor and 
dignity of the Legislature over which 
he presides, and of which—to use the 
ancient phrase—he is “the mouth.” 
Above all, Mr. Speaker must be 
scrupulously fair, absolutely just, in 
rulings which affect any of the politi- 
eal sections of the Assembly, for the 
most precious attribute of the Chair 


He decides points of order. 
terprets the rules of the House. 





im- 
The Speaker, like the King, 
That 
constitutional 
Of course he must have been 
returned to the House originally as a 


of the House of Commons is 
partiality. 
is supposed to have no politics. 
is now a_ recognized 


principle. 


political partisan. It follows also that 
on his first appointment to the Chair 
he was necessarily the choice, or the 
nominee, of the political party which 
at the time was in the majority. 
The Chair of the House of Commons, 
when vacated by resignation or death, 
has always been considered the legiti- 
mate prize of the party then in office 
or in power. Accordingly the Speaker 
has invariably been chosen from the 
ranks of the Ministerialists. All the 
Speakers of the nineteenth century— 
Sir Henry Addington (who occupied 
Chair at the opening of the 
century), Sir John Freeman-Mitford, 
Charles Abbot, Charles Manners-Sut- 
ton, James Abercromby, Charles Shaw- 
Lefevre, John Evelyn Denison, Henry 
Brand, Arthur Wellesley 
Peel, and William Court Gully—were 
so chosen and appointed. But whether 
the Speaker is first designated by the 
Government, or carried by the major- 
ity of the Government, as he is being 
conducted by his proposer and sec- 
onder from his place on the benches 
to the Chair he doffs his vivid party 
colors, be they buff or blue, and wears, 
instead, the white flower of a neutral 
political life; and, once in the Chair, 
he is regarded as the choice of the 
whole House, from which his authority 
is derived and in whose name it is 
exercised. Henceforth he sits above 
all parties. Henceforth he has no 
political opinions to bias his rulings 
from the Chair. So he remains 


the 


Bouverie 


Speaker—being re-elected unanimously 
at the first 


meeting of each new 
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Yarliament—until he decides to resign 
or is removed by death. This con- 
currence of both sides in the appoint- 
ment of Mr, Speaker adds immensely 
to the weight of his authority, by mak- 
ing him absolutely independent of the 
party conflicts which are waged on the 
floor of the House of Commons. 


Once only has a Speaker been dis- 
missed on the assembling of a new 
Parliament because he was known not 
tc hold the views of the party which 
came back from the country in a 
majority. This was Charles Manners- 
Sutton. A Tory himself, he was the 
nominee of the Tory Administration 
in office at the resignation of Charles 
Abbot in 1817. The moderate Conserva- 
tives and Whigs put forward Charles 
William Wynn. He and his brother, 
Sir Watkin Wynn, who was also in 
the House, were known as “Bubble 
and Squeak,” on ‘account of the 
peculiarity of their voices. Indeed, 
Canning thought the only objection to 
Wynn as a candidate for the Chair 
was that members might be tempted 
to address him as “Mr, Squeaker.” 
However, Manners-Sutton was elected 
by the large majority of 160; and in 
accordance with precedent he was 
reappointed to the position after Gen- 
eral Elections in 1819, 1820, 1826, 1830, 
and 1831. In July 1832, during the 
struggle over the great Reform Bill, he 
intimated his wish to retire at the close 
of the Parliament. A vote of thanks 
for his services ‘was unanimously 
passed, on the motion of Lord Althorp, 
the Whig Leader of the House, and he 
Was granted by the Crown an annuity 
of 4,6001, and one of 3,000/., after his 
death, to his heir male. But the Whig 
Ministers, returned again to power at 
the General Election which followed 
the passing of the Reform Act, were 
apprehensive that a new and inex- 
perienced Speaker would be unable to 


control the first reformed Parliament 


Speaker.” 


which, it was feared, might consist of 
discordant and unruly elements, and 
they induced Manners-Sutton to con- 
sent to occupy the Chair for some time 
longer. The Radicals, however, de- 
cided to oppose his re-election. Ac- 
cordingly, at the meeting of the new 
larliament on the 29th of January, 
1833, after Manners-Sutton had been 
nominated by two Whigs, Lord Mor- 
peth aud Sir Francis Burdett, Edward 
Jolin Littleton was proposed in opposi- 
tion by Joseph Hume, and seconded by 
Daniel O'Connell. Littleton did not 
desire to have his name submitted for 
the Chair, but, nevertheless, a division 
was taken, and he was rejected by 241 
votes to 31, or the enormous majority 
ot 210. Thereupon Charles Manners- 
Sutton was declared elected Speaker 
unanimously. 

When a new Parliament next as- 
sembled, on the 19th of February, 1835, 
the Tories were in office, the Whigs 
having been summarily dismissed by 
William the Fourth in the preceding 
November; but, as the result of the 
General Election which followed, a 
majority of Whigs confronted Sir 
RKobert Peel, Prime Minister, in the 
House of Commons, determined to 
fight him on every issue. Charles 
Manners-Sutton was again nominated 
for the Chair, this time his proposer 
und-seconder being Tories, That he 
was a staunch Tory in opinion every- 
body was well aware. But he was 
charged with overt acts of partisan- 
ship, despite the principle that as 
Speaker he was bound to be absclutely 
impartial. It was said that he had 
been actively concerned in the Tory 
opposition to the reform of Parliament; 
that he had, in fact, tried to constitute 
an anti-Reform Administration him- 
self; further, that he had assisted in 
the overthrow of the late Government, 
nnd that had the Tories been successful 
at the polls he would have been ap- 
pointed to high office in Peel's Cabinet. 
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These charges he denied. But the 
Whigs as a party now opposed his 
re-election to the Chair; and their 
nominee, James Abercromby, was car- 
ried in a most exciting division by the 
narrow majority of 10, or by 316 votes 
te 306. “Such a division was never 
known before in the House of Com- 
mons,” writes Charles Greville in his 
Memoirs. “‘“Much money was won and 
lost. Everybody betted. 1 won 55l.” 

No attempt has since been made to 
depose a Speaker on party grounds, 
even when a General Election has 
effected a shifting of the balance of 
parties in the House of Commons. On 
the retirement of Abercromby in May 
1839, the Whigs, being still in office, 
nominated Charles Shaw-Lefevre; the 
Tories ran Henry Goulburn, and the 
former was elected by a majority of 
18, or by 317 votes to 299. The Gen- 
eral Election of 1841 resulted in a 
change of Government. The Mel- 
bourne Administration, which elected 
Shaw-Lefevre to the Chair, was over- 
thrown at the polls, and the Tories 
came back with a large majority. 
Many of the victors in the electoral 
contest were disposed to follow the 
examp!e set by their opponents in 1835, 
and make a party question of the 
Speakership of the new Parliament. 
But their leader and Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Peel, refused to countenance 
this line of action. “I do not think it 
necessary,” said he, in a speech sup- 
porting the re-election of Shaw-Lefevre 
in August 1841, “that the person 
elected to the Chair, who had ably and 
conscientiously performed his duty, 
should be displaced because his politi- 
cal opinions are not consonant with 
those of the majority of the House.” 
The re-election of Shaw-Lefevre was, 
accordingly, unanimous. Peel’s wise 
view of the Speakership has since pre- 
vailed. The continuity of the office 
has not been broken since the dismissal 
of Manners-Sutton in 1835. John 
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Evelyn Denison was unanimously 
chosen to succeed Shaw-Lefevre in 
i857, Henry Bouverie Brand to suc- 
ceed Denison in 1872, and Arthur 
Wellesley Peel to succeed Brand in 
1884. By a curious coincidence the 
Whigs, or Liberais, have been in office 
on every occasion that the Speaker- 
ship has become vacant by resignation 
during the past seventy years. But 
the Conservatives on their return to 
power reappointed Denison in 1866, 
Brand in 1874, and Peel in 1886. 

The circumstances which attended 
the election of William Court Gully as 
Speaker have given both to the prin- 
ciple that the Chair is above the strife 
and the prejudices of party, and the 
precedent of its occupant’s continuity 
of office, an accession of strength 
which makes them stable and decisive 
for all time. Mr. Gully had sat in the 
Tiouse as a Liberal for ten years when, 
on the retirement of Mr. Speaker Peel 
in May 1895, he was nominated for the 
Chair by the Liberal Government. 
The Unionist Opposition proposed Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, a highly re- 
spected member of their party and a 
man of long and varied experience in 
Varliamentary affairs: On a division 
Mr. Gully was elected by the narrow 
majority of eleven. The voting was: 
Gully, 285; White Ridley, 274. It was 
publicly declared at the time that, as 
the Unionist party had disapproved 
the candidature of Mr. Gully, they 
held themselves free to dismiss him 
from the Chair should they have a 
inajority in the next new Parliamment. 
A few weeks later the Liberal Gov- 
ernment was defeated in the House of 
Commons, and a dissolution followed. 
It is the custom to allow the Speaker 
a walk-over in his constituency at the 
General Election. But Mr. Gully’s 
seat at Carlisle was on this occasion 
contested, and his Unionist opponent 
received from Mr. Arthur Balfour a 
letter warmly endorsing his candi- 
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dature and wishing him success. In 
his address to the constituents Mr. 
Gully made no reference to politics. 
He had been Speaker ef the House of 
Commons, and, therefore, he could 
have nothing to say to party contro- 
versy. Like his predecessors, he recog- 
nized that a Speaker cannot descend 
into the rough strife of the electoral 
battle, not even to canvass the electors, 
without impairing the independence 
and the dignity of the Chair of the 
House of Commons. Happily, the con- 
test ended in his re-election by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

The Unionists came back triumphant 
from the country. There was a feel- 
ing still in the party, though, indeed, 
it did not prevail to any wide extent, 
that the Speaker of the new Parliament 
should be chosen from its ranks. It 
was pointed out that for sixty years 
there had not been a Conservative 
Speaker—Manners-Sutton having been 
the last—and, apart altogether from 
the legitimate ambition of the Con- 
servatives to appoint a nominee to the 
Chair, it was argued that in building 
up the body of precedents which guide, 
it they do not control, the duties of 
the Speakership, Conservative wisdom 
ought to have its proper share, if these 
precedents are truly to reflect the gen- 
eral opinion of the House. But the 
influence of tradition and practice in 
the House of Commons was too power- 
ful to be overborne by those who de- 
sired that the new Speaker should be 
chosen from the Unionist ranks. At 
the first meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment, in August 1895, Mr. Gully was 
unanimously re-elected to the Chair. 


On his election to the Chair the 


Speaker forfeits—actually, though per- 
haps not theoretically—his rights as 
the representative of a constituency in 
the House. He is practically dis- 
qualified from speaking in the debates 
upd voting in the divisions. The con- 


stituency which he represents is, there- 
fore, in a sense disfranchised. But 
there is no record of a constituency 
ever having objected to its repre- 
sentative accepting the Speakership. 
No doubt it feels there is compen- 
sation in the distinction which it ac- 
quires by returning the president of 
the House of Commons. Formerly it 
was customary for the Speaker to join 
in the debates and divisions when the 
House was in Committee and he, of 
course, had left the Chair. In Commit- 
tee on the Bill for the Union of Great 
3ritain and Ireland Mr. Speaker Ad- 
dington, on the 12th of February, 1799, 
declared that while he was in favor of 
the plan, he was strongly opposed ‘to 
the .proposals of amelioration with 
which Pitt was disposed to accompany 
it. If it were a question, he said, be- 
tween the re-enactment of all the 
Popery laws or the Union, coupled 
with Catholic emancipation, as a 
means for the pacification of Ireland, 
he would prefer the repressive meas- 
ures of old. Again, during the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill introduced by 
Henry Grattan, in 1813, to qualify 
Roman Catholics for election as mem- 
bers of Parliament, an amendment to 
omit the vital words, “to sit and vote 
in either House of Parliament,” was 
moved by Mr. Speaker Abbot (strongly 
opposed, like Addington, to the re- 
moval of the Catholic disabilities), and 
having been carried by the narrow 
majority of four votes was, of course, 
fatal to the measure. 

Manners-Sutton also exercised his 
right to speak in Committee three 
times on such highly controversial 
questions as Catholic Emancipation 
and the claims of Dissenters to be 
admitted to the Universities, to both of 
which he, like his predecessors in the 
Chair, answered an uncompromising 
“No.” But se high has the Chair of 
the House of Commons in recent times 
been lifted above the conflicts of party 
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politics that partisanship so assertive 
and aggressive wouid not now be tol- 
erated in the Speaker. On the last two 
occasions that a Speaker interested 
himself in proceedings in Committee 
the questions at issue had no relation 
whatever to party politics. In 1856 
Shaw-Lefevre spoke in defence of the 
board of Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, of which he was a member; and 
in 1870 Evelyn Denison voted for a 
proposal to exempt horses employed on 
farms from license duty. As this right 
has not been exercised for thirty-five 
years, it is probable that never again 
will a Speaker speak or vote in Com- 
mittee. Indeed, Mr. Speaker Gully 
directed that his name should not 
appear in the printed lists with which 
the clerks in the division lobbies are 
furnished for the purpose of recording 
the names of members and how they 
voted. The only vote which a Speaker 
now gives is a casting vote, should the 
numbers on each side in a division be 
equal. 

What are the qualities, then, which 
make a successful president of the 
representative Chamber? “Go and as- 
semble yourselves together, and elect 
one, a discreet, wise, and learned man, 
to be your Speaker.” Such were the 
words which the Lord Chancellor in 
the reign of Elizabeth addressed to a 
new House of Commons. The order 
in which the qualities deemed essen- 
tial for the Speaker are arranged is 
not without its .significance. Dis- 
cretion comes first. It might also be 
given the second place and the third. 
Marked ability is by no means indis- 
pensable in a Speaker, for intellect- 
ually his work is not difficult. But 
undoubtedly in the twentieth century, 
as in the sixteenth, the faculty which 
is of the highest importance in the art 
of the Speakership is circumspection, 
sagacity, prudence. 

John Evelyn Denison had sat in the 
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House for more than thirty years 
when, in 1857, he was chosen Speaker. 
Yet naturally he was awed by the re- 
sponsibilities of the Chair. In such a 
position, about which the light of pub- 
licity beats as fiercely as around the 
Throne, timorousness or irresolution 
would be fatal. To Denison the pros- 
rect was not made less formidable by 
the reply which he got from his 
predecessor on inquiring whether 
there was anyone to whom he could 
go for advice and assistance on trying 
occasions. “No one,” said Shaw- 
Lefevre; “you must learn to rely en- 
tirely upon yourself.” ‘And,” pro- 
ceeds Denison in his Diary, “I found 
this to be very true. Sometimes a 
friend would hasten to the Chair and 
offer advice. I must say, it was for 
the most part lucky I did not follow 
the advice. I spent the first few years 
of my Speakership like the captain of 
a steamer on the Thames, standing on 
the paddle-box, ever on the look-out 
for shocks and collisions.” But these 
“shocks and collisions” are rarely un- 
common or unfamiliar. The House of 
Commons has not had a life and 
growth of several centuries without 
providing an abundance of precepts 
and examples for the guidance of its 
Speaker. Generally speaking, what- 
ever occurs in the House of Commons 
has happened there before. Almost 
every contingency that can possibly 
arise has had its antecedent parallel, 
and is, accordingly, covered by a prec- 
edent, and a Speaker cannot go far 
astray in a decision if he be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the forms and 
procedure of the House and the 
rulings of his predecessors, which 
hedge his course and save him from 
difficulty and uncertainty. Nor is it 
the fact that there is no one to whom 
he can go for advice to meet an ap- 
proaching emergency. It is the cus- 
tom for members to give the Speaker 
private notice of questions on points 
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of order; unless, of course, such as 
arise unexpectedly in debate; and for 
aid in the decision of these cases the 
Speaker has the clerks who sit at the 
table below him to refer to, if neces- 
sary, With regard to custom and pro- 
cedure, and a counsei to direct him on 
points of law. “I used to study the 
business of the day carefully every 
morning,” says Denison, “and consider 
what questions could arise upon it. 
Upon these questions I prepared my- 
self by referring to the rules or, if 
It is also the 


” 


needful, to precedents. 
practice, though Denison makes no 
mention of it, for the clerks at the 
table to have an audience with the 
Speaker every day before the House 
meets, to draw his attention to any 
points of order likely to arise which the 
Speaker might be called upon to settle, 
and to confer generally on the busi- 
ness of the day. Therefore, it is an 
exceedingly rare experience for the 
Speaker to be brought suddenly face 
to face with an _ absolutely’ un- 
precedented situation. In such a diffi- 
culty he has the immense advantage 
of being able, as the supreme authority 
in the House, to impose his will un- 
questioned on all concerned, even 
should he have gone beyond his exact 
functions as the ruler of debate, the 
preserver of order, the guardian of 
the rights of members. 

But it must not be supposed that 
smooth and easy is the way of the 
president of the House of Commons. 
The whole art of the Speakership does 
not consist in presenting a dignified, 
ceremonial figure in wig and gown, on 
a carved and canopied chair, and hav- 
ing a mastery of the technicalities of 
procedure. The situation that tests 
most severely the mettle of the 
Speaker is one that not infrequently 
arises in the House of Commons, when 
he is expected to stand forth on the 


dais of the Chair the one caim, serious, 
stern, and impartial personality, loom- 


ing above the exciting party conflict 
of noise and recrimination which 
surges on the benches below. It is 
not cleverness that is then _ the 
indispensabie quality in a Speaker. 
More to the purpose, for the control- 
ling and the moderating of the pas- 
sions of a popular assembly, are the 
superficial gifts of an impressive pres- 
ence, an air of authority, a ready 
tongue, and a resonant voice. Still, 
the control of the House in such an 
emergency will depend not so much 
upon the appearance, the tempera- 
ment, the elocution of Mr, Speaker, as 
upon the measure of the confidence 
and respect of members which he has 
previously won by more sterling quali- 
ties; and the qualities upon which the 
trust of the House of Commons in its 
Speaker reposes most securely and 
abidingly are strength of character, 
fairness of mind, urbanity of temper, 
or a combination of tactful firmness 
with strict impartiality. 

No doubt it is difficuit for the 
Speaker to appear impartial at all 
moments and to all sections of the 
House. Some passing feeling of sore- 
ness will inevitably be aroused 
amongst members censured, or placed 
at a disadvantage in party engage- 
ments, by decisions of the Chair. But 
it the Speaker has not impressed the 
House generally with his discretion 
and judgment, with confidence in the 
impartiality of his rulings, with the 
conviction that he regards himself as 
the guardian of the House, and not the 
instrument of the party leaders in oc- 
cupation of the Treasury Bench, that 
feeling of soreness will not be, as it 
ought to be, brief and transient, and 
the Speaker will find on a crucial 
occasion that the Assembly has slipped 
from his control. 

Moreover, the Speaker must not be 
too stern in action or demeanor. I 
have witnessed many violent scenes 
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in the House of Commons, and I have 
invariably noticed that, in a clash of 
will and tempers, tactful expostula- 
tion and entreaty by the Chair is most 
potent in the restoration of order. 
Should it be necessary to invoke 
punitive measures, there must be a 
happy blending of urbanity in the 
manner with rigorousness in the deed. 
Members are not disposed to forget 
that, after all, the Speaker is but the 
servant of the House. ‘There was once 
a very proud and haughty Speaker, 
Sir Edward Seymour by name, in the 
reign of Charles the Second. “You are 
too big for the Chair, and for us,” said 
an member smarting under a reprimand 
or a ruling. “For you, that think your- 
self one of the governors of the world, 
to be our servant is incongruous.” 
The Speaker must not be too fas- 
tidious, or impatient with the common- 
place or the eccentric. He should have 
a genial tolerance of the extravagant 
in personality and character, which is 
bound to appear in an assembly of 670 
men, chosen from all classes and all 
parts of the kingdom, and which, in- 
deed, makes the House of Commons 
a place of infinite interest. Moreover, 
the House will not tolerate the despot 
or the master in an officer of its own 
creation, Indeed, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Speaker wields un- 
fettered authority, that his individual 
will is law in the House of Commons. 
It is true that he has vast controlling 
powers, and that his rulings on points 
of order and procedure are final. But 
the wil! which he imposes upon the 
House is not his own: it is the law of 
the House itself, for everything he 
does must be in accordance with rule 
and precedent. The initiative in most 
things lies in the House. The Speaker 
acts only when he is called upon to do 
so by a member of the House. He 
cannot leave the Chair, even at the 
close of the sitting, without a motion 


by a Minister. In dealing with a con- 
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tumacious member who filouts his 
authority all he can do is to “name” 
him, He simply says: “I name Mr. 
Blank as disregarding the authority of 
the Chair.” The punishment—suspen- 
sion for a period from the service of 
the House—must be moved by the 
leading Minister, and must be en- 
dorsed by a majority. 

Not only are the rules of order, on 
the whole, adequate for the purposes 
for which they were framed, but the 
Chair, happily, is regarded with a re- 
spect so profound as to be akin al- 
most to reverence and worship. Mr. 
Speaker himself, as he walks solemnly 
up the floor at the opening of every 
sitting, makes three low obeisances to 
the Chair. This custom originated 
when the House of Commons first met 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel—its place of 
assembly until the fire of 1834—and 
was intended as a mark of respect for 
the altar, which at the time stood be- 
hind the Chair. But now the object 
of these couchings or lowly bendings 
is undoubtedly the carved oak seat of 
Mr. Speaker—prominent ebject that it 
is on the dais—and the ceremony in- 
spires members susceptible to the his- 
toric traditions of the House, imme- 
morial and splendid, with a sort of 
awe of the Chair. More than that, the 
Chair is exalted by the written rules 
of the House as well as by tradition 
and etiquette. One of the rules en- 
joins that a member “must enter and 
leave the House with decorum,” which 
has been interpreted to mean, not only 
that he must uncover, but that he 
should “make an obeisance to the 
Chair’ when passing to or from his 
piace. “The first time,” says Glad- 
stone, in a note written towards the 
end of his life, “that business required 
me to go to the arm of the Chair to 
say something to the Speaker, Manners- 
Sutton—the first of seven whose sub- 
ject I have been, who was something 


of a Keate”—his master at Eton, by 
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whom he had been flogged—“I remem- 
ber the revival in me bodily of the 
frame of mind in which the schoolboy 
stands before his master.”’ One result 
of all this awe and reverence is that 
every occupant of the Chair comes in 
time to be regarded as Speaker by 
right divine, and to command the ad- 
miration and, indeed, the loyalty of the 
House. At his resignation—as anyone 
will see who reads the high-sounding 
eulogies which in accordance with cus- 
tom are then delivered—the House 
kneels at his feet and offers him 
incense, and seems to wonder that so 
mighty a personage should have con- 
descended to preside over its delibera- 
tions. 

This is, of course, as it should 
be. Nothing contributes so much to 
the authority of the Chair as the 
conviction among members that in 
the Speaker they have a being of 
awful wrath and thundering maj- 
esty. Disraeli declared of Denison 
that even “‘the rustle of his robes,” as 
he rose to rebuke a breach of order, 
was sufficient to awe the unruly mem- 
ber into submission. One great and 
supreme result of this feeling is the 
implicit obedience to the rulings of the 
Chair. It is but natural that members 
who are the victims should occasion- 
ally chafe against them, and for the 
moment feel aggrieved. But such is 
the high dignity of the Chair, and the 
confidence in the impartiality of the 
Speaker, that the ultimate verdict of 
calm consideration is that these de- 
cisions are invariably just and im 
partial, 

But suppose a Speaker, who, of 
course, puts his own interpretation on 
precedents and Standing Orders, ulti- 
mately finds that he has made a wrong 
ruling, what ought he to do in the way 
of rectifying it? Thomas Moore re- 
eords in his Diary an extraordinary 
discussion on this point with Mr. 


Speaker Manners-Sutton after dinner 


one evening in 1829 at the Speaker's 
“Dwelt much on the advan- 
writes Moore in 


house. 
tages of humbug, 
reference to Manners-Sutton; “of a 


man knowing how to take care of his 
reputation, and to keep from being 
found out, so as always to pass for 
cleverer than he is.” Moore says he 
urgued that such a policy denoted a 
wise man, not an imposter. If by that 
line of policy a man induced his 
fellow-men to give him credit for be- 
ing cleverer than he really was, the 
fault could not be his, so long as he 
did not himself advance any claims to 
this credit. The moment he pretended 
to be what he was not, then began 
humbug, but not sooner. The poet 
then goes on: 


He still pushed his point, playfully, 
but pertinaciously, and in illustration 
of what he meant put the following 
case: “Suppose a Speaker rather new 
to his office, and a question brought 
into discussion before him which par- 
ties are equally divided upon, and 
which he sees will run to very incon- 
venient lengths if not instantly decided. 
Well, though entirely ignorant on the 
subject, he assumes an air of authority 
and gives his decision, which sets the 
matter at rest. On going home he finds 
that he has decided quite wrongly; and 
then, without making any further fuss 
about the business, he quietly goes and 
alters the entry of the Journals.” 


Moore again insisted that wisdom, 
and not humbug, was the characteristic 
of such an action. “To his supposed 
case all I had to answer,” the poet 
writes, “was that I still thought the 
man a wise one, and no humbug; by 
his resolution in a moment of difficulty 
he prevented a present mischief, and by 
his withdrawal of a wrong precedent 
averted a future one.” 

There are only two instances of the 
action of a Speaker being made the 
subject of a motion of censure, fol- 


lowed by a division. In neither case, 
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however, was the motion carried. On 
the 11th of July, 1879, Charles Stewart 
Parnell moved a vote of censure on 
Mr. Speaker Brand on the ground that 
he had exceeded his duty in directing 
the clerks at the table to take notes 
of the speeches of the Nationalist mem- 
bers, then inaugurating their policy of 
obstructing the proceedings of the 
House. The motion was lost by 421 
votes to 29, or a majority of 392, one 
of the largest recorded in the history 
of Parliament. The Irish members 
were also the movers of the other vote 
of censure on the Speaker. On the 
20th of March, 1902, Mr. Chamberlain, 
the Colonial Secretary, speaking in ref- 
erence to the then concluding stages of 
the South African War, quoted a say- 
ing of Vilonel, the Boer general, that 
the enemies of South Africa were those 
who were continuing a hopeless strug- 
gle. “He is a traitor,” interjected Mr. 
John Dillon; and Mr. Chamberlain re- 
torted, “The hon. gentleman is a good 
judge of traitors.” The Member for 
East Mayo appealed to the Chair 
whether the expression of the Colonial 
Secretary was not unparliamentary. 
“I deprecate interruptions and retorts,” 
replied Mr. Speaker Gully, “and if the 
hon. gentleman had not himself inter- 
rupted the right hon. gentleman he 
would not have been subjected to a re- 
tort.” “Then I desire to say thut the 
right hon. gentleman is a damned liar,” 
exclaimed Mr. Dillon. The Member for 
East Mayo was thereupon “named” by 
the Speaker, and, on the motion of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, was suspended from 
the service of the House. On the fol- 
lowing May 7th, Mr. J. J. Mooney, a 
member of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, moved that the Speaker ought 
to have ruled that the words applied 
by the Colonial Secretary to Mr. Dil- 
lon were unparliamentary, and ac- 
cordingly have directed Mr. Chamber- 
lain to withdraw them. On a division 
the action of the Chair was _ sup- 


ported by 398 votes to 63, or a majority 
of 335. 

But if the duties of the Speakership 
are arduous, its dignity is high and its 
emoluments handsome. In former times 
the Speaker was paid a salary of 5l. a 
day, and a fee of 5/. on every private 
Bill. This fluctuating income was re- 
placed by a fixed salary of 6,000l. a 
year on the election of Henry Adding- 
ton to the Chair in 1789. It was also 
decided at the same time that a sum 
of 1,000/. equipment money was to be 
given to the Speaker on his first ap- 
pointment. Charles Abbot states in 
his Diary that he paid his predecessor 
in the Chair, Freeman-Mitford, 1,0601. 
for the state coach—built in 1701, and 
still in existence—1,0001. for wine, and 
5001. for house furniture. The official 
residence of the Speaker then adjoined, 
as now, the House of Commons. We 
get an interesting glimpse of the old 
residence, with its gardens by the 
Thames, in Thomas Moore’s Diary 
under date the 19th of May, 1829, the 
day when Daniel O’Connell made his 
notable appearance at the Bar of the 
House to claim the seat for Clare 
which was denied him as a Roman 
Catholic: 


Went to the House of Commons 
early, having begged Mr. Speaker yes- 
terday to put me on the list for under 
the gallery. An immense crowd in the 
lobby, Irish agitators, &c.; got impa- 
tient and went round to Mr. Speaker, 
who sent the trainbearer to accompany 
me to the lobby, and, after some little 
difficulty, I got in. The House enor- 
mously full. O’Connell’s speech good 
and judicious. Sent for by Mrs. Man- 
ners-Sutton at seven o'clock to have 
some dinner; none but herself and 
daughters, Mr. Lockwood, and Mr. 
Sutton. Amused to see her in all her 
state, the same hearty, lively Irish- 
woman still. Walked with her in the 
garden; the moonlight on the river, the 
boats gliding along it, the towers of 
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Lambeth rising on the opposite bank, 
the lights of Westminster Bridge 
gleaming on the left; and then, when 
one turned round to the House, that 
beautiful Gothic structure, illuminated 
from within, and at that moment con- 
taining within it the council of the na- 
tion—all was most picturesyue and 
striking. 


After the fire of 1834, which de- 
stroyed the Speaker’s house, with the 
Houses of Parliament, a residence was 
provided for the Speaker in Eaton 
Square. ‘The present house, a conspicu- 
ous wing of the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, with its carved stonework and 
Gothic windows, extending from the 
Clock Tower to the river, close to 
Westminster Bridge, was first occupied 
by John Evelyn Denison in 1857. It is 
furnished by the State, and the Speaker 
enjoys it free of rent, rates, taxes, coal 
and light. In the reign of William 
the Fourth the salary of the Chair was 
reduced from 6,000/. to 5,0001., to be 
paid, free of all taxes, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; but for the first time 
an official secretary, with a salary of 
5001, was attached to the office. The 
ancient allowance of 1,000/. as equip- 
ment money upon first appointment 
still continues. There are also some 
quaint yet pleasant little perquisites at- 
taching to the oftice. The Master of 
the Buckhounds sends the Speaker 
every year a buck and a doe from the 
royal preserves at Windsor; and from 
the Clothworkers’ Company of London 
comes, as a Christmas present, a gen- 
erous width of the best broadcloth. 

The Speaker gives several official en- 
tertainments during the Parliamentary 
Session. There are dinners to the Min- 
isters, to the leaders of the Opposition, 
and to private members. According to 
long-established custom, a2 member who 
accepts an invitation to dine with Mr. 
Speaker is required to appear either in 
uniform or Court dress. In the House 
of Commons, Joseph Hume made fre- 


quent attacks on a custom which, as 
he objected to wear Court dress, shut 
him out from the pleasure of sitting 
at table with Mr. Speaker. Cobden, 
during his twenty-four years in the 
House of Commons, from 1841 to 1865, 
felt himself constrained for the same 
reason to refuse the Speaker's invita- 
tions to dinner. John Bright was an- 
other distinguished member of the 
House who protested against this re- 
striction as to the suitable dress in 
which to appear at the Speaker's table. 
3ut the rule is still rigidly enforced. 
The only departure from it was made 
by Mr. Speaker Peel, during the short 
Liberal Parliament of 1895, when he 
formed a separate dinner party of the 
Labor members of the House, and told 
them they might come without any 
restriction as to dress; but that prece- 
dent, at least, has not once been fol- 
lowed at Westminster. The Speaker 
is attired at these functions in a black 
velvet Court suit, knee-breeches with 
silk stockings, a steel-handled sword by 
his side, and lace ruffles round his neck 
and wrists. The table and huge side- 
boards in the oak-panelled rooms are 
spread with magnificent old _ plate, 
and the walls hung with portraits of 
many famous “First Commoners.” Mr. 
Speaker was created “First Commoner 
of the Realm” by an Act of the reign 
of William and Mary, and as such he 
has precedence of all the Commonalty, 
that mighty crowd outside the peerage. 
The Speaker’s Chair has become one 
of the highest prizes of political am- 
bition. For honor and dignity, in the 
public eye the office ranks next, per- 
haps, to that of the Prime Minister. 
Spencer Compton, who was Speaker 
during the entire reign of George the 
First, vacated the Chair to become the 
Prime Minister of George the Second. 
Henry Addington, after being Speaker 
for twelve years, was called from the 
Chair by George the Third, in 1801, 
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to form an Administration in succes- 
sion to William Pitt, who resigned ow- 
ing to the King’s rooted objection to 
Catholic Emancipation. Probably the 
only position for which the Speakership 
would be relinquished to-day is that of 
Prime Minister. Sir John Freeman- 
Mitford, who followed Addington in the 
Chair, resigned after a year’s service in 
order t@ become Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland; but he did so only at the 
earnest solicitation of the King and 
the solatium of a salary of 10,0001. per 
year and a peerage as Lord Redesdale. 
The Lord Chancellorship of Ireland is 
a high and honorable position, but it is 
unlikely that nowadays anyone would 
sacrifice for it the Speakership of the 
House of Commons. Charles Abbot re- 
signed the Chief Secretaryship for Lre- 
land—a post of greater political impor- 
tunce than that of the Lord Chancellor- 
ship—in order to succeed Freeman-Mit- 
ford as Speaker in 1802. Abbot re- 
fused the offer of a Secretaryship of 
State from Perceval, the Prime Minis- 
ter, in 1809 during his occupancy of 
the Chair; and Mr. Speaker Manners- 
Sutton could have been Home Secre- 
tury in the Administration formed in 
1827 by Canning. 

So eagerly is the position sought for 
that Ministers have been willing to give 
up their portfolios for the Speaker's 
Chair. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration, had his heart set on that cov- 
eted oftice. He was in the running for 
the Speakership in 1835, when James 
Abercromby was elected. In_ 1838 
Abercromby intimated to Melbourne 
his intention to resign—throwing a cu- 
rious sidelight on the relations at the 
time between Mr. Speaker and the 
Treasury Bench—because from the at- 
titude of Lord John Russell, the Leader 
of the House, he felt he no longer pos- 
sessed that degree of Ministerial confi- 
dence which, in his opinion, was essen- 
tial to the due conduct of public busi- 
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ness and the maintenance of the au- 
thority of the Chair. The Prime Min- 
ister induced Abercromby to postpone 
his resignation, and at the same time 
satisfied the renewed pretensions of his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
promise that he should be the Govern- 
ment candidate for the Chair whenever 
it became vacant. But when Aber- 
cromby retired in the following year it 
was found that Spring Rice was not 
acceptable to the Radicals, and Shaw- 
Lefevre was selected in order to main- 
tain the unity of the party and pre- 
serve the Liberal succession to the 
Chair. Again, on the resignation of 
Arthur Wellesley Peel in 1895, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was will- 
ing to lay down his portfolio as Secre- 
tary for War in the then Liberal Gov- 
ernment for the object of his ambition 
—the Speakership; and it is said that 
it was reluctantly he yielded to the 
urgent representations of his colleagues 
that the party could ill sparé his 
services. 

Still, this most exalted position has, 
as a rule, fallen to unofficial mem- 
bers, or to members who have held 
subordinate Ministerial appointments. 
Denison, in the opening passages of 
his Diary, states that on the Sth 
of April, 1857, he was seated in his 
library at Ossington when the let- 
ters were brought in, and among them 
was the following:—94 Piccadilly, the 
7th of April, 1857. 
We wish to be allowed to propose you 


My dear Denison, 


for the Speakership of the House of 
Commons. Will you agree?—Yours sin- 
cerely, Palmerston.” Denison says 
the proposal took him by surprise. 
“Though,” he writes, “I had attended of 
late years to several branches of the 
private business, and had taken more 
part in the public business of the House 
of Commons, I had never made the 
duties of the Chair my special study.” 
William Court Gully had been ten 
years in Parliament before his eleva- 
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tion to the Speaker’s Chair, but he was 
one of that large, modest band of “si- 
lent members” who, confining them- 
selves to voting on the issues in the 
division lobbies, are unknown in de- 
bate, and, consequently, are never men- 
tioned in the papers. Moreover, being 
a busy lawyer, Mr. Gully was indif- 
ferent to the routine work of the 
House, and had no experience in serv- 
ing on Committees upstairs, which is 
supposed to be the best of all trainings 
for the Speakership. Indeed, the Chair 
may be regarded as the one great prize 
that is open to the occupants of the 
back as well as the front benches who 
possess the necessary physical as well 
as mental qualities. Personal appear- 
ance is undoubtedly a powerful factor 
in the selection of candidates. This in- 
cludes the possession of clear vision. 
A Speaker with spectacles would look 
incongruous in an assembly where the 
competition to catch his eye is so keen. 


The term of office of Mr. Speaker is 
usually short. Arthur Onslow, who 
yas elected in 1726, continued in pos- 
session of the Chair for thirty-five 
years, through five successive Parlia- 
ments, apparently without ruffling a 
hair of his wig. So long an occupancy 
is now well-nigh impossible. For one 
thing, the duties of Mr. Speaker are 
physically more responsible and irk- 
some. The Sessions are longer, the 
sittings of the House more protracted, 
and the fatigue of the prolonged and 
often tedious hours in the Chair must 
be most severe mentally and physically. 
Besides, there has grown up of late a 
preference for a certain maturity of 
age in the Speaker. Arthur Onslow 


was only thirty-six when he was called 
to the office. Henry Addington, who, 
occupied the Speaker’s Chair at thet 
opening of the nineteenth century. vas 
thirty-two only on his appointment. 


William Court Gully, who was in pos- 
session of the Chair at the opening of 
the twentieth century, had passed his 
sixtieth year on his election. The oc- 
cupancy of the office must be com- 
paratively brief if men are appointed 
to it only when their heads are gray 
or bald. Of the last three Speakers, 
Henry Bouverie Brand sat for twelve 
years, Arthur Wellesley Peel eleven 
years, and William Court Gully ten 
years. 

The Speaker receives a pension of 
4,0001. a year. John Evelyn Denison, it 
is interesting to note, refused this re- 
tiring allowance. “Though without 
any pretensions to wealth,” he wrote to 
Gladstone, the Prime Minister, “I have 
a private fortune which will suffice, 
and for the few years of life that re- 
main to me I should be happier in 
feeling that I am not a burden to my 
fellow-countrymen.” He _ retired in 
February 1872, and died, without heir, 
in March 1873. <A peerage is also con- 
ferred on the Speaker when he resigns 
the Chair. This was not the custom in 
the eighteenth century. When Mr. 
Speaker Arthur Onslow resigned the 
Chair in 1761, after his long service of 
thirty-five years, George the Third, in 
reply to the address of the Commons 
to confer on Onslow “some signal mark 
of honor,” gave him a pension of 3,0001. 
a year for the lives of himself and his 
son, but no peerage. The custom began 
in the nineteenth century with Charles 
Abbot, who on retiring in 1817 was 
made Baron Colchester. Since then 
every Speaker has been “called to the 
House of Lords”—Manners-Sutton as 
Lord Canterbury, Abercromby as Lord 
Dunfermline, Shaw-Lefevre as Lord 
Eversley, Denison as Lord Ossington, 
Brand as Lord Hampden, and Peel as 
Lord Peel. But he is Speaker no 
longer; another presides in his place; 
and what a shadowy personage he 
seems, as a Lord, compared with the 
conspicuousness and the resounding 
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fame that were his in the glorious 
years when he filled with pomp and 
dignity the Chair of the House of Com- 
mons! Still, there remains to him the 
happy thought expressed by Dryden, 


The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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which consoles for the transitoriness of 
human honors— 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has 
power, 
That which has been, has been, and I 
have had my hour. 
Michael MacDonagh. 





FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


IV. 


SOCIABILITIES, 


I have a friend here, an old friend, 
who, in refreshing contrast with the 
majority of the human race, possesses 
strongly marked characteristics. He 
knows exactly the sort of life that 
suits him, and exactly what he likes. 
He is not, as Mr. Enfield said, one of 
the fellows who go about doing what 
is called “good.” But he contrives to 
give a great deal of happiness without 
having any programme. He is, in the 
first place, a savant with a great repu- 
tation; but he makes no parade of his 
work, and sits down to it because he 
likes it, as a hungry man may sit down 
to a pleasant meal. He is thus the 
most leisurely man that I know, while, 
at the same time, his output is amaz- 
ing. His table is covered deep with 
books and papers; but he will work at 
a corner, if he is fortunate enough to 
find one; and, if not, he will make a 
kind of cutting in the mass, and work 
in the shade, with steep banks of 
stratified papers on either hand. He 
is always accessible, always ready to 
help anyone. The undergraduate, that 
shy bird in whose sight the net is so 
often spread in vain, even though it 
be baited with the priceless privilege 
of tea, tobacco, ard the talk of a wei'!- 
informed man, comes, in troops and 
companies, to see him. He is a man 
too with a rich vein of humor, and, 


what is far more rare, a rich vein of 
appreciation of the humor of others. 
He laughs as if he were amused, not 
like a man discharging a painful duty. 
It is true that he will not answer let- 
ters; but then his writing-paper is gen- 
erally drowned deeper than plummet 
can sound; his pens are rusty, and his 
ink is of the consistency of tar; but he 
will always answer questions, with an 
incredible patience and sympathy, cor- 
recting one’s mistakes in a genial and 
tentative way, as if a matter admitted 
of many opinions. If a man, for in- 
stance, maintains that the Norman 
Conquest took place in 1066 B.C., he 
will say that some historians put it as 
much as two thousand years later, but 
that of course it is difficult to arrive at 
exact accuracy in these matters. Thus 
one never feels snubbed or snuffed out 
by him. 

Well, for the purposes of my argu- 
ment, I will call my friend Perry, 
though it is not his name; and having 
finished my introduction I will go on 
to my main story. 

I took into dinner the other night a 
beautiful and accomplished lady, with 
whom it is always a pleasure to talk. 
The conversation turned upon Mr. 
Perry. She said with a graceful air of 
judgment that she had but one fault 
to fina with him, and that was that he 
hated women. I hazarded a _ belief 
that he was shy, to which she replied 
with a dignified assurance that he was 
not shy; he was lazy. 
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Prudence and discretion forbade me 
to appeal against this decision; but I 
endeavored to arrive at the principles 
that supported such a verdict. I gath- 
ered that Egeria considered that every- 
one owed a certain duty to society; 
that people had no business to pick and 
choose, to cultivate the society of those 
who happened to please and interest 
them, and to eschew the society of 
those who bored and wearied them; 
that such a course was not fair to the 
uninteresting people, and so forth. But 
the point was that there was a duty 
involved, and that some sacrifice was 
required of virtuous people in the 
matter. 

Egeria herself is certainly blameless 
in the matter: she diffuses sweetness 
and light in many tedious assemblies; 
she is true to her principles; but for all 
that I cannot agree with her on this 
point. 

In the first place I cannot agree that 
sociability is a duty at all, and to con- 
ceive of it as such seems to me to mis- 
understand the whole situation. I 
think that a man loses a great deal by 
being unsociable, and that for his own 
happiness he had better make an effort 
to see something of his fellows. All 
kinds of grumpinesses and morbidities 
arise from solitude; and a shy man 
ought to take occasional dips into so- 
ciety from a medicinal point of view, 
as a2 man should take a cold bath; even 
if he confers no pleasure on others by 
so doing, the mere sense, to a timid 
man, of having steered a moderately 
straight course through a social enter- 
tainment is in itself enlivening and in- 
vigorating, and gives the pleasing feel- 
ing of having escaped from a great 
peril. But the accusation of unso- 
ciability does not apply to Perry, whose 
doors are open day and night, and 
whose welcome is always’ perfectly 
sincere. Moreover, the frame of mind 
in which a man goes to a party, deter- 
mined to confer pleasure and exercise 


influence, is a dangerously self-satisfied 
one. Society is, after all, a recreation 
and a delight, and ought to be sought 
for with pleasurable motives, not with 
a consciousness of rectitude and justice. 

My own belief is that everyone has a 
perfect right to choose his own circle, 
and to make it large or small as be 
desires. It is a monstrous thing to 
hold that if an agreeable or desirable 
person comes to a place, one has but to 
leave a piece of pasteboard at his door 
to entail upon him the duty of coming 
round till he finds one at home. and of 
disporting himself gingerly, like a danec- 
ing bear among the teacups. A ecard 
ought to be a species of charity, left 
on solitary strangers, to give them a 
chance of coming, if they like, to see 
the leaver of it, or as a preliminary to 
a real invitation. It ought to be a 
ticket of admission, which a man may 
use or not as he likes, not a legal sum- 
mons. That anyone should return a 
eall should be a compliment and an 
honor, not regarded as the mere dis- 
charging of a compulsory duty. 

I have heard fair ladies complain of 
the boredom they endured at tea-par- 
ties; they speak of themseives as of 
the martyrs and victims of a sense of 
duty. If such people talked of the duty 
of visiting the sick and afflicted as a 
thing which their conception of Chris- 
tian love entailed upon them. which 
they performed, reluctantly and unwill- 
ingly, from a sense of obligation, I 
should respect them deeply and _ pro- 
foundly. But I have not often found 
that the people who complain most of 
their social duties, and who discharge 
them most sedulously complain because 
such duties interrupt a course of Chris- 
tian beneficence. It is indeed rather 
the other way; it is generally true that 
those who see a good deal of society 
(from a sense of duty) and find it dull, 
are the people who have no particular 
interests or pursuits of their own. 

There is less excuse in a University 
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town than in any other for adopting 
this pompous and formal view of the 
duties of society, because there are 
very few unoccupied people in such a 
place. My own occupations, such as 
they are, fill the hours from breakfast 
to luncheon and from tea to dinner; 
men of sedentary lives who do a good 
deal of brain-work find an hour or two 
of exercise and fresh air a necessity in 
the afternoon. Indeed, a man who 
eares about his work, and who regards 
it as a primary duty, finds no occupa- 
tion more dispiriting, more apt to unfit 
him for serious work than pacing from 
house to house in the early afternoon, 
delivering a pack of visiting-cards, 
varied by a perfunctory conversation, 
seated at the edge of an easy-chair, on 
subjects of inconceivable triviality. Of 
course there are men so constituted 
that they find this pastime a relief and 
a pleasure; but their felicity of tem- 
perament ought not to be made into a 
rule for serious-minded men. The only 
social institution which might really 
prove beneficial in a University is an 
informal evening salon. If people 
might drop in uninvited, in evening 
dress or not, as was convenient, from 
nine to ten in the evening, at a pleas- 
aunt house, it would be a rational prac- 
tice; but few such experiments seem 
ever to be tried. 

Moreover, the one thing that is fatal 
to all spontaneous social enjoyment is 
that the guests should, like the maimed 
and blind in the parable, be compelled 
to come in. The frame of mind of an 
eminent Cabinet Minister whom I once 
accompanied to an evening party rises 
before my mind. He was in deep de- 
pression at having to go; and when I 
ventured to ask his motive in going, 
he said, with an air of unutterable self- 
sacrifice, “I suppose that we ought 
sometimes to be ready to submit to the 
tortures we inflict on others.” Imagine 
a circle of guests assembled in such a 
frame of mind, and it would seem that 
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one had all the materials for a thor- 
oughly pleasant party. 

I was lately taken by a friend, with 
whom I was staying in the country, to 
a garden party. I confess that I think 
it would be hard to conceive circum- 
stances less favorable to personal en- 
joyment. The day was hot, and I was 
uncomfortably dressed. I found my- 
self first in a hot room, where the host 
and hostess were engaged in what is 
called receiving. A stream of pale, per- 
spiring people moved slowly through, 
some of them frankly miserable, some 
with an air of false geniality, which 
deceived no one, written upon their 
faces. “So pleasant to see so many 
friends!” “What a delightful day you 
have got for your party!” Such inept- 
itudes were the current coin of the 
market. I passed on into another 
room where refreshment, of a nature 
that I did not want, was sadly ac- 
cepted. And I then passed out into 
the open air; the garden was disagree- 
ably crowded; there was “a din of 
doubtful talk,” as Rossetti says. The 
sun beat down dizzily on my streaming 
brow. I joined group after group, 
where the conversation was all of the 
same easy and stimulating character, 
until I felt sick and faint (though of 
robust constitution) with the “mazes of 
heat and sound” in which my life 
seemed “turning, turning,” like the life 
of the heroine of “‘Requiescat.” I de- 
clare that such a performance is the 
sort of thing that I should expect to 
find in hell, even down to the burning 
marl, as Milton says. I got away 
dizzy, unstrung, unfit for life, with that 
terrible sense of fatigue unaccompa- 
nied by wholesome tiredness, that 
comes of standing in hot buzzing 
places. I had heard not a single word 
that amused or interested me; and yet 
there were plenty of people with whom 
I should have enjoyed a leisurely talk, 
to whom I felt inclined to say, in the 
words of Prince Henry to Poins, 
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“Prithee, Ned, come out of this fat 
room, and lend me thy hand to laugh 
a little!’ But as I went away, I pon- 
dered sadly upon the almost incon- 
ceivable nature of the motive which 
could lead people to behave as I had 
seen them behaving, and resolutely la- 
belling it pleasure. I suppose that, as 
a matter of fact, many persons find 
stir, and movement, and the presence 
of a crowd an agreeable stimulus. I 
imagine that people are divided into 
those who, if they see a crowd of hu- 
man beings in a field, have a desire 
to join them, and those who, at the 
same sight, long to fly swiftly to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. I am of 
the latter temperament; and I cannot 
believe that there is any duty which 
should lead me to resist the impulse as 
a temptation to evil. But the truth is 
that sociable people, like liturgical peo- 
ple, require for the full satisfaction of 
their instincts that a certain number of 
other persons should be present at the 
ceremonies which they affect, and that 
all should be occupied in the same way. 
It is of little moment to the originators 
of the ceremony whether those present 
are there willingly or unwillingly; and 
thus the only resource of their victims 
is to go out on strike; so far from 
thinking it a duty to be present at 
social or religious functions, in order 
that my sociable or liturgical friends 
should have a suitable background for 
their pleasures, I think it a solemn 
duty to resist to the uttermost this 
false and vexatious theory of society 
and religion! 

I suppose, too, that inveterate talkers 
and discoursers require an audience 
who should listen meekly and admir- 
ingly, and not interrupt. I have friends 
who are afflicted with this taste to such 
an extent, who are so determined to hold 
the talk in their own hands, that I de- 


clare they might as well have a com- 
pany of stuffed seals to sit down to 
dinner with as a circle of living and 


breathing men. But I do not think 
it right, or at all events necessary, in 
the interests of human kindliness, that 
I should victimize myself so for a 
man’s pleasure. Neither do I think it 
necessary that I should attend a cere- 
mony where I neither get nor give any- 
thing of the nature of pleasure, simply 
in order to conform to a social rule, 
invented and propagated by those who 
happen to enjoy such gatherings. 

I remember being much struck by an 
artless reminiscence of an undergrad- 
uate, quoted in the Memoirs of a cer- 
tain distinguished academical person- 
age, who was fond of inviting young 
men to share his hospitality for ex- 
perimental reasons. I cannot recollect 
the exact words, but the undergraduate 
wrote of his celebrated entertainer 
somewhat to the following effect: “He 
asked me to sit down, so I sate down; 
he asked me to eat an apple, so I ate 
it. He asked me to take a glass of 
wine, so I poured one out, and drank 
it. I am told that he tries to get you 
to talk so that he may see the kind of 
fellow you are; but I didn’t want him 
to know the kind of fellow I was, so 
I didn’t talk; and presently I went 
away.” I think that this species of 
retaliation is perfectly fair in the case 
of experimental entertainments. Social 
gatherings must be conducted on a 
basis of perfect equality, and the idea 
of duty in connection with them is a 
bugbear invented in the interests of 
those who are greedy of society, and 
not in a position to contribute any 
pleasure to a social gathering. 

It might be inferred from the above 
considerations that I am an inveter- 
ately unsociable person; but such is 
not the case. I am extremely grega- 
rious at the right time and place. I 
love to spend a large part of the day 
alone; I think that a perfect day con- 
sists in a solitary breakfast and a soli- 
tary morning; a single companion for 
luncheon and exercise; again some soli- 
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tary hours; but then I love to dine in 
company and, if possible, to spend the 
rest of the evening with two or three 
congenial persons. But more and 
more, as life goes on, do I find the 
mixed company tiresome, and the 
téte-a-téte delightful. The only aluse- 
ment of society is the getting to know 
what other people really think and 
feel: what amuses them, what pleases 
them, what shocks them; what they 
like and what they loathe; what they 
tolerate and what they condemn. A 
dinner-party is agreeable, principally 
because one is absolutely tied down to 
make the best of two people. Very few 
English people have the art of convers- 
ing unaffectedly and sincerely before a 
circle; when one does come across it, 
it is a rare and beautiful art, like sing- 
ing, or oratory. But the presence of 
such an improvisatere is the only 
thing that makes a circle tolerable. 
On the other hand, a great many Eng- 
lish people have the art of téte-d-téte 
talking; and I can honestly say that I 
have very seldom been brought into 
close relations with an individual] with- 
out finding an unsuspected depth and 
width of interest in the companionship. 
But in any case the whole thing is a 
mere question of pleasure; and I re- 
turn to my thesis, which is that the 
only possible theory is for everyone to 
find and create the kind of society that 
he or she may like. Depend upon it, 
congenial society is the only kind of 
society to, and in which, anyone will 
give his best. If people like the society 
of the restaurant, the club, the draw- 
ing-room, the dining-room, the open air, 
the cricket-field, the moor, the golf- 
course, in the name of pleasure and 
common-sense let them have it; but to 
condemn people, by brandishing the 
fiery sword of duty over their heads, 
to attend uncongenial gatherings seems 
to me to be both absurd and unjust. 
The case of my friend Perry is, I 
must admit, complicated by the fact 
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that he does add greatly to the happi- 
ness of any circle of which he is a 
member; he is an admirable listener 
and a sympathetic talker. But if 
Egeria desires to make a Numa of him, 
and to inspire him with her own gentle 
wisdom, let her convince him quietly 
that he does owe a duty to society, and 
not censure him before his friends. If 
Egeria, in her own inimitable way, 
would say to him that the lives of aca- 
demical ladies were apt to be dull, and 
that it was a matter of graceful chiv- 
alry for him to brighten the horizon, 
why, Perry could not resist her. But 
chivalry is a thing which must be 
courteously and generously conceded, 
and must never be pettishly claimed; 
and indeed I do not want Perry inter- 
fered with in this matter: he fills a very 
peculiar niche, he is a lodestar to en- 
thusiastic undergraduates; he is the joy 
of sober common-rooms. I wish with 
all my heart that the convenances of life 
permitted Egeria herself to stray into 
those book-lined rooms, dim with to- 
bacco-smoke, to warble and sing to the 
accompaniment of Perry’s§ cracked 
piano, to take her place among the 
casual company. But as Egeria can- 
not go to Perry, and as Perry will not 
go to Egeria, they must respect each 
other from a distance, and do their best 
alone. 

And, after all, simple, sincere, and 
kindly persons are apt to find, as Ste- 
venson wisely said, their circle ready- 
made. The only people who cannot 
get the friends and companions they 
want are those who petulantly claim 
attention; and the worst error of all 
consists in mistaking the gentle pleas- 
ures of life, such as society and inter- 
course, for the duties of life, of codify- 
ing and formalizing them. For myself, 
I wish with all my heart that I had 
Perry’s power; I wish that those 
throngs of young men would feel im- 
pelled to come in and talk to me, easily 
and simply. I have, it is true, several 
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faithful friends, but very few of them 
will come except in response to a defi- 
nite invitation; and really, if they do 
not want to come, I do not at all wish 
to force them to do so. It might amuse 
me; but if it amused them, they would 
come; as they do not come, I am quite 
ready to conclude that it does not 
amuse them. I am as conscious as 
everyone else of the exquisitely stimu- 
lating and entertaining character of my 
own talk; it constantly pains me that 
so few people take advantage of their 
opportunities of visiting the healing 
fount. But the fact is incontestable 
that my talents are not appreciated at 
their right value; and I must be con- 
tent with such slender encouragement 
as I receive. In vain do I purchase 
choice brands of cigars and cigarettes, 
and load my side-table with the best 
Scotch whisky. Not even with that 
solace will the vagrant undergraduate 
consent to be douched under the stream 
of my suggestive conversation. 

A humorous friend of mine, Tipton 
by name, an official of a neighboring 
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college, told me that he held recep- 
tions of undergraduates on Sunday 
evenings. I believe that he is in real- 
ity a model host, full of resource and 
sprightliness, and that admission to his 
entertainments is eagerly coveted. But 
it pleases him to depreciate his own 
success. “Oh, yes,” he said, in answer 
to my questions as to the art he prac- 
tised, “a few of them come; one or two 
because they like me; some because 
they think there is going to be a row 
about attendance at chapel, and hope to 
mend matters; one or two because they 
like to stand well with the dons, when 
there is a chance of a fellowship; but 
the lowest motive of all,” he went on, 
“was the motive which I heard from 
the lips of one on a summer evening, 
when my windows were all open, and 
I was just prepared to receive board- 
ers; an ingenuous friend of mine be- 
neath said to another unoccupied youth, 
‘What do you think about doing a 
Tipper to-night? To which the other 
replied, ‘Well, yes, one ought to do one 
a term; let’s go in at once and get it 
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PART I. 


“The lidy on the back bench, sitting 
next the wall! Yes, it’s you I mean!” 

Phoebe, suddenly finding herself the 
centre of observation, and described as 
a “lidy,” blushed crimson, gave a little 
gasp, and looked straight at the Me- 
dium, who was looking straight at her. 
Her heart began to thump so hard that 
it took her breath away. She had been 
waiting long for this psychological mo- 
ment, and the shock of it was great. 
For a year she had patiently attended 
the Spiritual Church, vaguely and 
faintly hoping for some vision that 
might cast a glamor over the dull and 


painful routine of her life. But all the 
Mediums had passed her by, just as 
youth, hope, and joy had done. On 
every side of her spirit forms had been 
discerned, but never one for Phoebe. 
This evening, hitherto, had been as 
other evenings. Mrs. Carr, from the 
baker's shop, had three spirits all to 
herself; a spirit with a thick gray 
beard, a horseshoe pin, and spectacles— 
a spirit in a nurse’s costume, short and 
florid—and the spirit of a little boy ina 
navy blue suit, with fair hair and a 
white collar, who described himself as 
“William’s nephew,” and showed much 
disappointment at her failure to iden- 
tify “William.” 
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As for Mr. Clarke, the tobacconist 
from Blake Street, he was under the 
surveillance of an extremely thin spirit, 
of fifty—a rather aggressive spirit. in 
black, with gray ringlets, who told him 
repeatedly to take courage, and for the 
next three weeks to exercise strict 
economy, as a business crisis was ini- 
pending which would tax all his re- 
sources. He was advised, in business 
matters, to trust to supernatural guid- 
ance rather than his own sagacity. 
This presence gave her name as Maria, 
and Mr. Clarke, with an air of con- 
straint, responded to the Medium’s in- 
terrogation that he did know the spirit. 
Henrietta Rogers whispered to Phoebe 
that Mr. Carr was a widower. 

Little Jenny Mellor, three 
from the platform, was attended by ¢ 
really romantic apparition; a tall young 
man in khaki, who could only, when he 
have been twenty-five 


benches 


“passed over,” 
years of age. He explained to the Me- 
dium, and through her to the assembled 
company, that he was happy and at 
rest, and would watch over Jenny till 
she joined him on the other side. Now, 
Jenny, it transpired, Aad known a 
young man in khaki, who died at 
twenty-three, of enteric, and was tall 
and dark and handsome. Unfortu- 
nately his name was John. The spirit, 
pressed for further information, courte- 
ously rendered his name as John Ar- 
thur; and the Medium passed on, leay- 
ing poor little Jenny to wipe away a 
surreptitious tear with her thin black 
glove, and wonder if her dear Jack 
could possibly have owned the second 
name of Arthur, and, if so, why he 
never told her. ; 
Then came Mr. Porritt’s turn. The 
spirit to the right of him was that of 
an elderly man, nearly bent double, 
who had passed over, explained the Me- 
dium, in a paralytic seizure. She 
paused to assure the company that he 
appeared as the victim of this malady 
merely for purposes of identification, 
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paralysis, and kindred evils, on the 
other side, being practically non-exist- 
ent. He had on a gold watch-chain, 
and seemed, by his affectionate de- 
meanor, to be a near relative of Mr. 
Porritt. 

“Do you know,such a gentleman?” 
asked the Medium hopefully. 

Mr. Porritt was a man of forty, stout, 
deliberate, and anxious. 

“TIT can’t say as I do,’ 
slowly, weighing his words. 
my family, so far as I’m aware, ever 
died of paralysis. I knew a man who 
did,” he added wistfully, “an acquaint- 
ance of my own he was—but he never 
not to my 


he answered 
“None of 


wore a gold watch-chain, 
knowledge—being a highly respectable 
person, but of limited circumstances— 
nor yet any other kind of watch-chain.” 

“Ah!” said the Medium. “It seemed 
to me,” continued, if he had 
known you in the earth-life; indeed, I 
should have thought you was related to 
him; but, perhaps, later will 
recall it. And if you do not recall it, 
he must be a spirit that you have at- 


she “as 


on you 


tracted towards you by your efforts 
after an ’igher, a more spiritual life. 
There are many such, as I ’ave told 


you,” and she beamed upon thecompany, 
“spirits who through our efforts being 
brought into affinity with us, guard us 
and ’elp us upward, and will surround 
us at our passing over, and show them- 
selves familiar with us and dissipate 
the fear of death and reveal to us the 
wonders of the other country which is 
the ’Ome Country of our souls.” 

The Medium spoke, not loudly, but 
rapidly, in a high, sing-song voice. Her 
cockney accent was execrable, but her 
sincerity must have been obvious to the 
most prejudiced critic, and she had a 
sweet if not strong face, and rather 
pathetic brown eyes. 

“In an ’allowed hour like this,’ 
continued, and broke off suddenly. 

“But oh, what a beautiful form I see, 
behind the lidy at the back!” 


she 
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It was Phoebe, whom, in the words 


already quoted, the Medium now ad- 
dressed. 

“The spirit is of middle height,’ she 
continued. “She looks to me as if she 
left the earth-life at the age of nineteen 
or twenty, and it was now some years 
Her ’air is pure golden, and she 


She seems the kind 


ago. 
has a lovely color. 
of young lady who may have passed 
over in a decline. 
what a beautiful light there is on ’er 
face as she looks at you so affection- 


I cannot express 


ately. She is taking a white rose, and 
one by one she strews the petals upon 
you, and I see she means to tell you 
that for every petal there is some spirit 
friend whose influence surrounds you. 
She says I am to give you the word 
‘victory,’ and it is from Lucy. Do you 
know such a form?” 

“No—o!” Phoebe stammered reluc- 
tantly, conscious that the small com- 
pany was regarding her with novel in- 
terest and respect, and wishing with all 
her heart that she could have claimed 
acquaintance with so attractive a spirit. 
“I’m afraid I don’t, miss!” 

“Then,” the Medium, 
ingly, “you have attracted her from the 
‘ome World by your strivings after bet- 
ter things, and she will ’elp you to en- 


said approv- 


dure until you too pass over; for once 
again I hear a song of victory, and the 
name Lucy!” 

The Medium’s utterance 
ing distinctly rhythmical; but Phoebe 
only noted the kind tone, and drank in 
her words as a parched plant water. 
upon her 


was grow- 


Something splashed down 
hand, and she started, for she had no 
idea that she was crying. She thought 
afterwards that it must have been at 
The term seemed a 
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the word victory. 
irrelevant, flung into her sordid life, as 
a bright banner floating from a low, 
dark prison house. But she checked 
her tears hastily, and “Thank 
you” to the Medium, with shy fervor. 
Henrietta the girl from the 


said, 


Rogers, 


White Rose. 


same factory, in whose company 
Phoebe attended the Spiritual Church, 
whispered loudly: 

“You lucky girl, Phoebe! 
beautiful? 
one like that, dear?” 

s$ut Phoebe only shook her head. Al- 
ready she felt that she would rather 


not discuss Lucy with Henrietta Rog- 


Wasn't it 
Did you never know any- 


ers. Lucy might not care to be dis- 
cussed. So she was silent, only watch- 
ing the Medium reverently, as she 


The Me- 
dium, though a perfectly genuine, was 


turned from one to another. 


not an extraordinary woman, and her 
visions, as a rule, suggested only a ma- 
terialism once removed. But to Phoebe 
she was a seer, a priestess; she held the 
keys of a wonderful temple—and the 
had Very timidly, 
when the meeting was over, she stole 
up to her and shook hands, and was re- 
warded by a benignant smile and a 
word of encouragement. 

“You have had much lonely conflict,” 
said the priestess kindly. Her real 
name was Miss Jenkinson; but that is 
neither here nor there. “It is always 
such a joy to me to ’elp those that 
strive alone!” 

And it was, to do the Medium jus- 
tice. She was as much in earnest over 
her particular way of teaching men 
and women to conquer the fear of 
death as some people are about making 
fortunes, and others about Triposes. It 
was with these last words ringing in 
her mind that Phoebe parted from Hen- 
rietta, who had found another compan- 
ion, and walked back alone to the 
“Young Women’s Home.” in which she 
rented a cubicle at three shillings a 
week. It was raining, and the wind 
threatened, at every step, to turn her 
poor umbrella inside out, and her shoes 
let in water. Yet she seemed to be 
walking on air. 

Phoebe was one of the women who 
have never had a lover, and never will. 
Life and love had quietly ignored her 


girl entered in. 
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The White Rose. 
—she was born to be ignored. There the orphan daughter of a country 
was nothing repulsive about her, nei- clergyman, with many friends, but 
ther was there any beauty. Some- no relatives, and extremely little 


times, between the coarse beauty that 
attracts one type of mind, and the re- 
fined beauty that attracts another, you 
meet a face that is a mere uncertain 
blur, and Phoebe had such a face. 
There was no strength in it to bid the 
weak draw near to her; there was no 
clinging weakness that might appeal to 
the strong. It was the same with her 
soul, not coarse nor fine, not noble nor 
ignoble, but seemingly blank, colorless, 
the soul of a drudge. A drudge she 
was. She earned nine shillings a week 
by carpet-stretching, and when the rent 
of the cubicle was deducted, she had 
six shillings a week for food and cloth- 
ing, and the three-pence—sometimes 
sixpence—which she_ religiously in- 
vested in the Penny Savings Bank. 
When the story opens, she had saved 
six pounds. It was not a great deal; 
but it meant that she could face sick- 
ness and death with tranquillity, feeling 
that they were luxuries for which she 
could afford to pay. She even liked to 
picture herself lying in a kind of state, 
inspiring, in the various inmates of the 
home, the vague reverence and interest 
with which the dying are invested, and 
for a little while, before the final rest 
came, tasting the sweetness of rest. 
But now, strangely and suddenly, her 
whole perspective had altered. She felt 
like one groping in a dungeon, for whom 
an unexpected opening has let in light 
and air. The desire cameupon her totell 
someone all about it; but there was no 
one in the home with whom she would 
have cared to commune; except, per- 
haps, Hester Brooke. Hester Brooke 
had a small room of her own in the 
home. She was a typewriter; but, by 
and by, she meant to be a journalist; 
meanwhile, the resources of Toynbee 
Hall were open to her, and she be- 
longed to the Ethical Society, which 
hoped great things of ker. She was 


The inmates of the home, on 


money. 
the whole, admired her greatly, and 
called her Miss Brooke; only a few 


rigid church or chapel goers spoke of 
her as “no better than an Atheist.” 
Atheist or no Atheist, however, she 
was the one person in whom Phoebe, 
at this crisis, felt tempted to confide; 
and before she made up her mind to do 
so, she had knocked timidly at the 
door. A low, clear voice said, “Come 
in.” 

It was a young face that looked up 
at her entrance; young, but scored and 
worn, as if the mental and emotional 
life behind it had been too eager and 
too vivid for the somewhat fragile 
frame. Already she must have suf- 
fered; but people are loved in the de- 
gree that they suffer; and it was so 
with Hester. She sprang up to greet 
the visitor, putting down her book on 
the table. It was a large book, whose 
title would have conveyed no mean- 
ing to Phoebe, being the Prolegomena to 
Ethics, by T. H. Green. She shook 
hands cordially, and glanced at the 
kettle, which was on the verge of 
boiling. 

“I was just going to make cocoa,” 
she said, “and you shall have some 
too. Take off your hat and jacket, 
won't you? You look so wet and cold!” 

There was a bright little fire, and 
Phoebe, looking at it, shrank from the 
thought of the large, cold dormitory, 
or the crowded supper-room. The next 
moment, she had sunk weakly into a 
comfortable chair. 

“Thank you very much,” she said. 
“But I didn’t come for that. I came— 
I came to see if you believed in spirits.” 

Hester turned and glanced at her 
guest, the boiling kettle poised in her 
hand. All her motions were quick and 
deft, and already she had mixed cocoa 
and Swiss milk generously in Phoebe’s 
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cup—a breakfast cup, no teacup! Her 
mind went back to T. H. Green, and 
to the spiritual principle in Nature 
and in consciousness. 

“Spirits?” she said vaguely. “Yes— 
no— Yes! What kind of spirits?” 

“She said she saw one watching over 
me,” Phoebe replied boldly. “Her 
name was Lucy; she had pretty hair!” 

“The Medium said so?” inquired Hes- 
ter, who by this time had remembered 
what church Phoebe attended. She 
glanced appealingly at the Prolegomena, 
as if for instruction, which was not 
forthcoming—what bad Green’s Pro- 
legomena to do with spooks? Unless, 
indeed, they were a “relative reality.” 
Hester anchored on that phrase. 

“Yes, the Medium,” answered Phoebe. 
“Such a nice, kind lady. My cousin— 
him that keeps the fish shop—says all 
these things are rot, and I’m a fool 
to go. But nothing ever came to me 
before—and if it had been true!” 

“Yes!” said Hester. She had stirred 
the cocoa carefully, and now pre- 
sented the brimming cup to Phoebe. 
Then she passed the biscuits. 

“The Swiss milk partly sweetens it,” 


she explained, “so I haven’t put in 
sugar. Help yourself, and tell me some 
more.” 


“There’s no more to speak of,” said 
Phoebe wistfully. “I suppose you don’t 

Only it seemed like be- 
about—that’s all!’ 
said Hester. “You 
all We 


believe in it. 
ing thought 

“I know,” 
thought about—we 
never left alone.” 

“Then you think it was true?’ 
Phoebe, the dull eyes kindling. 
ter gripped her anchor. 

“I think it is true for you,” she an- 
swered. “Just as that book’—she 
pointed to the Prelegyomena—"‘is true for 
me. I think it came to you as this 
book came to me, to help you to be- 
lieve in the Abs—I mean in God. I 
think it is far more true than you can 
Only, if I were you, 


are 


are. are 


said 
Hes- 


possibly imagine. 
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I wouldn’t think too much about it, or 
be always wanting to hear about spir- 
its, and perhaps see them yourself. 
You would soon get unsettled. You 
would begin to fancy things. I 
wouldn’t even talk about Lucy, except 
to me. I would go straight on with 
other things; but I would always bear 
it in your mind that you are not for- 
gotten; that it matters whether we do 
wrong or right, and are selfish or un- 
selfish, to someone besides ourselves; 
that you aren’t all alone—there is a 
great beautiful life all round you, and 
you must never despair or give in, be- 
cause you are loved and remembered.” 

There was a pause. Phoebe, gazing 
with round eyes at the speaker, now 
recalled her cocoa, still scalding hot, 
and began to sip it delicately. 

“Do take some sugar!” said Hester. 

“Thank you,” replied Phoebe. “But 
it’s just right. It’s beautiful! And 
what you say is beautiful, though I 
don’t understand word. But 
thére’s some more I have to tell you, 
about a rose—a white rose. She said 
that Lucy held it, and the leaves were 
falling over me, and every leaf was 
like a thought from someone 
that had passed over. And there was 
a song of victory.” 

“That is lovely!” said Hester, and 
paused, at her wit’s end what to say 
that should neither discourage nor 
unduly encourage Phoebe. 

“But people do that before they die; 
some people!” she added hastily. ‘“‘Dy- 
ing can’t make them do it. I know a 
person, so clever and so great, and yet 
so kind and patient, and suffering 
fools gladly. I think that person gives 
a rose to everyone, just by being good 
and generous—and those roses never 
die.” 

Her face grew eager, and aglow with 
a girl’s hero-worship; she had half for- 
gotten Phoebe, who was looking at her 
with dawning comprehension. 

“I think I see,” she said solemnly. 


every 


loving 




















“But, Miss Brooke, we haven't all got 
roses!” 

“Yes, we have!” said Hester 
promptly. “I used to think that. But 
—we find them as we give them away.” 

Then they began to talk of other 
things, and by and by, still solemnly, 
Phoebe thanked Hester for the cocoa, 
and departed, not without promising 
to come again soon. Hester, left alone, 
laughed in a puzzled way. 

“I do hate to be didactic,” she mur- 
mured; “but there wasn’t anything else 
to be! And why shouldn’t she have a 
spirit sister called Lucy? It’s just an- 
other symbol, and life’s made up of 
symbols. We're symbols ourselves! 
Poor little soul, she looks as if her life 
hadn’t had a grain of romance in it, 
not one grain. I feel inclined to bless 
that Medium for giving her a spook all 
of her own—such a sweet spook, too. 
Besides, I shouldn’t wonder if it’s true, 
and the air’s full of them.” 

She looked meditatively 
room, with the expression of one whom 
nothing in earth or Heaven would sur- 
frame of mind in 


round the 


prise—a frequent 
people who are reading metaphysics, 
and have learned that chairs and ta- 
bles abstract, ideas concrete. 
Then drew a long sigh, hoped 
benevolently that Phoebe would not 
be unhinged by this sudden irruption 
of the unseen world into the seen 
world, decided to ask her to cocoa 
again next Sunday, and plunged once 
more into the Prolegomena to Ethics, 
hardly realizing that she herself, that 
night, had given Phoebe another rose. 


are 
she 


PART IL. 
People felt, rather than said, that 
Phoebe had altered. The alteration 


was too vague to be defined in speech. 
Something looked out of her lustreless 
eyes that reminded Hester of a pris- 
oner at a barred window. Her bodily 
health was failing week by week— 
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carpet-stretchers are a short-lived race. 
But an inner life was deepening; the 
whole face was less of a blur. On 
Sunday afternoons and evenings she 
went faithfully to the Spiritual 
Church; but though Medium suc- 
ceeded Medium, she was singled out no 
more, a fact which, to Hester's re- 
lief, hardly seemed to depress her. 
The two girls saw each other often, 
and from time to time talked of Lucy 
and of the white rose; and, not without 
dismay, Hester saw that both were 
growing far more real to Phoebe. But 
the dismay passed, as she saw also 
Phoebe’s stony isolation melting 
away. 

“I'd like,” 
“to give away roses!” 

“Why,” said Hester, “you do, every 
day! Don’t you know, Phoebe, all the 
people in the home are growing fonder 
of you? You so .thoughtful, so 
kind.” 

“Me?” answered Phoebe, reflecting 
over this information, and putting it 
aside. “Oh, no, that’s all your fancy! 
But I do feel happier, somehow—I feel 
as if ’'d got more room. And, Hester” 
—her friend had dispensed with “Miss 
Brooke,” “if I pass over first, Lucy 
and me will look out for you.” 

“That will be lovely!” Hester said, 
with a faint sigh—a sigh of regret, 
maybe, for this warm, human, half- 
substantial heaven. “But do take care, 


old 


she said once, wistfully 


are 


Phoebe. I don’t want you to pass over 
just yet. And you are so dreadfully 
thin.” 


Indeed, for some time, the “hands” at 
the factory where Phoebe worked had 
wondered whether she or Henrietta 
Rogers would “go first.” Of late, the 
balance of opinion had favored Heuri- 
etta; but Henrietta was engaged, while 
Phoebe wasn’t. Only, her lover was 
in Canada, and she was powerless to 
join him. 

“I do feel weak and ill!” she con- 
fessed ruefully, to Phoebe, one day in 
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the interval allowed for dinner. a | 
wouldn’t care if it wasn’t for Ted. If 
I was once out there, he says, I could 
get light work easy, and the doctor 
believes it would cure me, the voyage 
and the change; but it will be six 
months before we save the passage- 
money, and in six months I’ll be dead. 
And he talks in every blooming letter 
about our little home.” 

The girl who never had a _ lover 
looked at the girl who had. And really 
it didn’t seem to matter about a proper 
grave, or a proper funeral. 
she said breath- 


’ 


“You can go now!’ 
lessly. “Can you manage with six 
pounds ten? for if you can, I'll give it 
you!” 

Henrietta dropped the coarse, thick 
sandwich of fat bacon, through which 
she was plodding patiently, and picked 
it up again, and dusted it with a dingy 
pocket-handkerchief before she spoke. 

“You!” she exclaimed incredulously. 

“Yes, me!” said Phoebe, not without 
pride. “I saved it up against being 
laid aside—and I did think of being 
buried in the country where my people 
used to be. But, after all, we don't 
bide where we lie, and I’d be far more 
comfortable to think of you two well 
and happy.” 

“But, Phoebe—if you were ill long! 
If you had to go to the Union, and 
all along of us!” 

“I don’t look at it as I used,” said 
Phoebe with tranquillity. ‘“There’s 
many better’n me passed over from the 
Union, and has no name to their 
graves, and no trees near by, no 
anything.” 

She paused—the dream came to her 
of a country, with green fields, deep 
shadowy gardens. But not the country 
that you reached on a Bank holiday, 
by travelling. to Loughton: something 
free from London smuts. She turned, 
and with a vague surprise saw that 
Henrietta’s eyes were full of tears. 
She bent towards her with a sudden 
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impulse, and the two girls kissed eacln 


other. 

In less than three weeks matters had 
been arranged, and Henrietta had 
sailed for Canada. Phoebe had seen 
her off, for it was the half-holiday. 
The next Sunday afternoon she met 
Hester on the stairs. 

“Phoebe, it’s too cold for you to go 
out!” said the latter critically. “And 
where’s your fur?” 

Phoebe confessed, guiltily, that she 
had lent this relic of the palmy days, 


when her father and mother, dead so 


long, had kept a grocer’s shop in an 
Essex village, to the occupant of the 
next cubicle. 

“Only for the day,” she said. “You 
see, she was going to meet her Friend, 
and she did look so nice in it.” 

The better class of girls in Phoebe’s 
position do not talk about a “young 
man.” They use the word Friend, with 
a capital letter. 

“But——” began Hester. 

“She didn’t know I was going out,” 
Phoebe added hastily. “Indeed, I’m 
hardly fit; but Miss Jenkinson speaks 
this afternoon, she that told me about 
Lucy, and I shouldn’t like to miss it.” 

“Well, ve a spare wrap you must 
have,” said Hester. “But, Phoebe, I’m 
going with you; you’re not equal to go- 
ing alone. Come into my room, and 
I'll be ready in a moment.” 

She was, and the two went out into 
the wild but sunny March day. Hes- 
ter’s investigations had never yet led 
her among Mediums, but being a spirit- 
ual nomad, she could make herself at 
home anywhere, and when they 
reached the hall, the audience, with its 
quaint mingling of stolidity and wist- 
ful hope, the Medium, with her slip- 
shod English and her serene convic- 
tions, the curious bread-and-butter 
heaven, without the bread and butter— 
most of all, Phoebe’s small, thin face, 
with the new light upon it—struck her 


as somewhat pathetic. She could have 
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laughed or cried; she did neither, not 
even when the Medium, her peroration 
over, descended on her like a homing 
bird, and described, surrounding her, 
no fewer than four phantoms, one of 
which, weakly yielding to the drift of 
popular feeling, Hester identified as 
“probably an aunt.” 

Phoebe sat by her, proud and pleased 
at the magnitude of her friend’s spirit 
retinue, yet looking ill—so ill that Hes- 
ter, from time to time, scrutinized her 
anxiously. The Medium travelled 
nearly round the “circle,” then sud- 
denly came back to Phoebe. 

“I don’t just now see any spirit form 
with you,” she said slowly, like one 
groping in the dark. “But there are 
voices, there are flowers—roses.” 

Hester, with a momentary thrill, 
glanced at Phoebe. The girl was look- 
ing straight at the Medium, with a 
singularly bright, happy expression. 
The next instant, Hester caught her 
as she swayed on the bench and fell. 
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They laid her down gently, and some- 
for brandy, another for the 
nearest doctor; and presently she re- 
vived a little, and her eyes opened. The 
afternoon sunshine was streaming into 


one ran 


the room; in the embrasure of one 


window was a great vase of early daf- 


fodils, and it kindled them to glory. 
Hester, who was holding Phoebe’s 


hand, felt a slight pressure of her own, 
and bending she saw that 
Phoebe’s gaze was fixed on the yellow 
daffedils, a gaze of wonderful content. 
What were they to those dying eyes? 
The pressure on her hand grew tighter 


nearer, 


—and relaxed. 

The easy tears were running down 
the Medium’s face. To her, the air 
was full of bells, aud 
spirig toys, and harmonies of triumph. 
But Hester heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, but the dumb peace on Phoebe’s 
face. 

“IT never knew,” said the Medium, “a 


” 


sweeter passing over! 


and flowers, 


May Kendall. 
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When this child had come to the age 
of four years and his thoughts became 
coherent, his mother thought of put- 
ting down the things he said which 
seemed to her quaint or memorable. 
This taking notes continued from that 
time till the present, about three and 
a half years in all, and she imagines 
that some people may be interested in 
the result of her record. The child in 
question is a clever, overwrought, ner- 
vous, turbulent child; a lover of the 
open air and the country, tenderly af- 
fectionate, curious (as will be seen) 
about all the things of earth and 
heaven. He has had the saving grace 
of humor from his infancy. At two 
and a half he asked his mother, who 
pleaded that he was punished only be- 
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cause he was loved—“H’m. What 
would you do if you didn’t love me?” 
and in his worst turbulence he can be 
distracted to laughter. Between a year 
and two and a half years old, he could 
mimic every bird and beast he knew— 
if it be right to say that he mimicked 
when he really had the secret of their 
speech. From two and a half to four 
and a half he was difficult to deal with 
because he had a double, in whom he 
believed passionately. How was one 
to punish the small culprit while he 
declared, with passionate tears and 
every appearance of sincerity, that 
it was not he who had committed the 
trangression, but the alter ego, who dur- 
ing that time assumed various faces 
and names, and was described for us 
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as though really present to the vision? 
Even yet he will come out of a horrid 
tantrum suddenly, without warning, 
announcing, with a wet face broadly 
smiling, that the wicked alter ego has 
departed, has met with an untimely 
fate somehow or other, and the good 
boy has come back again. He is very 
nervous, and his thoughts hover as 
lightly over death as a butterfly over 
the abyss. Without knowing anything 
about it he apprehends the tremendous 
fact. He had been used to call funer- 
als weddings, and to delight in their 
passage. At seven years old he turned 
wistfully to his governess. “They are 
weddings, aren’t they?’ he said: and 
she knew that he knew. [For the rest, 
let the extracts speak for themselves 
as to the evolution of one child’s mind. 
The speeches are set down in their or- 
der. There is nothing added, nothing 
taken away. 


From Four to Five Years. 


I came into the world, Mamma, be- 
cause I loved you so much. 


I wish I was your dress, then I 
could be always near you. 


Is a bed a cot? Is a wardrobe a 
box? Is a ceiling a floor turned upside 
down? Is the pave-e-mint the floor of 
out-of-doors ? 

Why is a Z like a Quackety (i.e. a 
duck)? 

When we came up from Surrey I 
asked the porter how far it was to 
Ealing, and he said it was five years. 


The Nursery is a Beast. 


Where is the Night gone? Under the 
world, is it? 

Why haven't the sea-girls (a confu- 
sion with sea-gulls) names like the sea- 


buoys? 


You shouldn’t spank little boys; it’s 
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cruel; you should tell them not to do 
it again, but not spank them. 


When I fly like a bird (flapping his 
arms) and go up to God, will there be 
another sky there, and another God 
above that? If not, what will there be 
instead of sky? 


Shall I be your father, Mamma, when 
I am grown up, and will you be a little 
boy? Or, if I’m not your father, whose 
father shall I be? I’m sure to be some- 
body’s father, aren’t I? 

I want to go where the Shadows are 
real. Oh, do take me where the Shad- 
ows are real! 

What a dear little mother you are! 
But I haven’t got a dear little Nanna. 
Why is it that mothers are better than 
Nannas? Is it because Nannas have lit- 
tle boys with them all day? 

When I’m a Bird (i.¢., an angel), will 
Paudeen (his dog) be a bird, too? Or, 
if not, how will he get to heaven? 
Paws don't fly. 

When I'm a Bird I shan’t let the 
thunder come near you. 


Never mind the headache. It'll go 
away with the thunder. Why don't 
you ask God not to let the thunder 
come? 

Isn’t it well for the people the other 
side of the world? It’s night now, and 
they can’t see shops or dirty houses. 

He. Let us play that the carpet is a 
sea and I’m a boat and Paudeen is an- 
other boat, and you in your chair are 
a Whale. 

Mother. What is a whale? 

He. Oh, a fish, with a mouth bigger’n 
this room. 

Mother. But I haven’t a mouth big- 
ger than this room. 

He. Oh, no, not so big as that! 


When I’m a Bird shall I have the 
stomach-ache? 


Where does the Rain come from? 
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The other side of the world? And 
does their rain come from here? 


Where are the roses gone to? I mean 
last year’s roses? 

Where is the Sun gone to? Sun, 
where are you? He won't come. Fle’s 
with the Moon. He’s gone to bed with 
the Moon. 

(Hearing of sky-scrapers.) Oh, will 
they hurt me when I’m a Bird? 


Am I as nice as the country? 


He. Will you have me on your lap, 
Mamma? 

Mother. No; I’m too tired. 

He. Well, the World isn’t tired, and 
the World holds me on its lap all the 
time. 


At this time, about five years old, he 
became greatly interested in the other 
worlds and their personages. As he 
had been taught nothing about such 
things one could only suppose he had 
known them in another life. For quite 
a long time all his questions pretty 
well tended one way. 


Is the Devil an ugly man?  Uglier 
than you, mamma? 


When we're Birds will the people in 
the world think we are Stars? 


Well, if God made the world, who 
made God? 

(He had glimpses of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, id est, of his dogs.) When 
Paudeen dies will he go into Patch? 
Will he be Patch? 

Mother. What would become of 
Patch then? 

He. Oh, he’d go into Paudeen. 

How does God make me grow? 


If the Devil is so naughty why did 
God make him? 
Am I as naughty as the Devil? 


If I killed you with my gun where 
would you go to? To the Devil? 
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Will God ever kill the Devil? 

Oh, it’s night, it’s night outside. I 
wish the sun was shining, for I’m mis- 
erable and my father is going to be 
angry with me. 

What sort of a country is it in my 
stomach? 


I forgot that you told me not to do 
that thing again. Hadn’t you better 
write it down, or else I'll forget it 
again? 

He. Do pretty people ever go to the 
Devil, Mamma? 

Mother. If they’re naughty. 

He. You’re not naughty, are you? 


He. Where is that row I made gone 
to? 

Mother. Into the past. 

He. Will the next row I make be 
the old row come back again, or will it 
be a new row? (Shouting.) Has that 
little row reached the other one yet? 


Shall I walk on the Moon when I'm 
in Heaven? 

He. Where is last summer gone? Or 
will next summer be last summer 
come back? 

Mother. It may be that each new 
summer is the old summer come back. 

He. How can that be, when some 
summers are rainy? 


He. Who was in heaven when God 
was crucified? 

Mother. His Father. 

He. Oh! Why didn’t His Father kill 
them then? 

He. Shall I fly out of heaven when 
I’m a Bird? 

Mother. No; people are too happy in 
heaven ever to leave it. 

He. The Devil left it, didn’t he? 


I’ve to live for a long time yet. All 
through being a man. 


He. Would you mind me being shot 
when I’m a soidier? 
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Mother. Yes, I should, of course. 
He. Oh, you shouldn’t mind my go- 


ing to the Good Man. 


He. I used to be the bad boy and 
Bunny were the good boy. Now 
Bunny is the bad boy and I’m the good 
boy. 

Mother. How do you account for 
that? 

He. Well, God teached me better 
manners, and the Devil teached Bunny 
worse manners. 

He. What kind of a bird will you be 


when you’re dead? 
Mother (tentatively). A robin? 
He. No; a great big fat goose. 


{In the morning.) Does the Devil's 
fire go out during the night? 


What will Pamela be when she 
A school-mistress? 

I shouldn't like that. 

then. Will she be a 


He. 
grows up? 
Mother. 
He. A nurse, 

nurse? 
Mother. I shouldn’t like that either. 
He. Well, I'll tell you what she'll be. 

She’ll be a Mother. 

May, with blue sky 
It’s like a chain of 


(Of a in 
showing through.) 


blue. 


tree 


(Of a long, straight country road.) 
You know its hedges—hedges all the 
way, and no corners. Oh, I don’t like 


a road with no corners. 


He (during a storm). There’s more 
thunder! 

Mother. 1 didn’t hear it. 

He. It only said “Deh!” It just 


spoke in that small language. 

When I say I'll be good, does God 
know whether I'll be naughty again or 
not? 

(To a spinster lady.) What is it like 
to be a mamma? 
(To his mother.) What is it like to 
be a calf? 


(Of Patch, a characterless dog.) I 
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know why people don’t like Patch as 
well as Paudeen. Patch is a plain dog. 


(To his father.) 
yours, aren’t I? 


I am a person of 


(To his mother.) There were three 
ladies in your flower-vase when you 
were away. How could there be three 
ladies in a vase? They were roses. 


He. It’s going to be a fine day. 
Mother. Who told you so? 
He. Oh—God. 


Do you like distances? 
think distances beautiful. 


I always 


From Siz to Seven Years. 


(For purposes of identification.) He. 
We went down by the cuckoo-trees (i.e., 
pine-trees bearing the cones children 
call cuckoos). 

Mother. Where? 

He. Past the cottage with the white 
cock and hen, this side of the road, 
where you wanted something to eat 
awfully, just where the 
At least it seems sad sometimes; 
it weren’t to-day. 


road seems 


sad. 


He. Which would you rather be, the 
country or a person? 

Mother. I think I’d rather be the 
country. 

He. But the Squire might build on 
you. 

He. Shall I be a Squire when I grow 
up? 

Mother. You'll have to learn to read 
first. 

He (passing by the remark as folly). 


Or do you have to be born a Squire? 


What is that Dustman that throws 
dust children’s eyes? And what 
does he do with the other things besides 
dust, paper, and cat’s dinners, and 
other rubbish? 


in 


He. How can we go to Heaven if we 
die on earth? 
Mother. It isn’t your body that goes 
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to Heaven. It’s your spirit, that part 
of you that thinks. 
He. Oh, I know, my Brains. 


He (to his small brother and sister on 
a country drive). Are you singing a 
song of this country? It sounds like it. 


(His governess returning to the nur- 
sery after a short absence found him 
and his small brother in opposing cor- 
ners; the little sister in the middle of 
the room.) 

He. Bunny is the Devil. 

She (shocked). You mustn’t say such 
a thing. 


He. It isn’t naughtiness. It is a 
game we were playing. I were God 
and Bunny were the Devil, and we 


were trying which Pamela would go to. 


(After hoiding Mother’s hand lays his 
face on it.) My face were jealous of 
my hand. 

Is God making country when He is 
not making people? 

I know why it would be wrong for 
a lady to have two husbands. It is be- 
cause it would be greedy. 


He. Who should I like best after 
God? 
Mother. Oh well, His Mother and the 


Saints and Angels. 

He. And you and Dadda and Bunny 
and Pamela and my friends and the 
The clergyman 
comes last, doesn’t he? 


clergyman. always 


He. Will God kill me if I’m naughty 
in Heaven? 

Mother. No one ever is naughty in 
Heaven. 

He. H’m! (a long unbelieving sound.) 
The Devil was there once, wasn't he? 
(After a pause.) Perhaps the Devil’s 
only a Pome (i.e., poem). Is the Devil 
only a Pome? 


He. How long did God take to make 
me? 
Mother. 


Some months. 
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He. Where were Pam then? Were 


she still only clay and blood? 


He (watching burnt papers fly up the 
chimney). Where do the papers go to? 

Mother. Into the air, I suppose. 

He. Why not to Heaven? Or 
there a Heaven for papers? 


isn’t 


«Of a level country without hills or 
woods.) It were plain, beautiful 
country. 


You remember when we came to the 
Peeps of London (i.e., a railway viaduct 
through which we saw the first houses 
of London). 


I'll give you gold brushes for a 
Christmas present. Silver is for gen- 
tlemen. Gold sounds like a lady— 
doesn’t it? 

He. Do all old 
noise? 

Mother. 


ladies dislike that 


Am I an old lady? 

He (amending the question). Do all 
old ladies and some young ladies dis- 
like that noise? 

If you hadn’t married Dadda could I 
have married you? 

He. Did God make the Angels? 

Mother. Yes. 

He. How was it they were singing 
when He was born? 


What age shall I be the last birthday 
I ever have? 


When all the world was drowned 


ducks weren't drowned, were they? 

What am I for? 

He. What do people look like when 
they are dead? 

Mother. 
born again. 


People don’t die; they are 


He. What's that word, Death, for 
then? 

Mother. It only means that we go to 
Heaven. 

He. But what do we look like? 
What's left of us when we go to 
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heaven? Skin and all that? If you see 
a dead rabbit you see its skin. 

Bunny (aged four and a half). And 
shickens too. I saw a dead shicken, 
and it had skin and fevvers. 

He. What was I before I was born? 

Mother. Nothing. 

He. What is it like to be nothing? 
Where do things go to when they’re 
nothing? 


He. Is the worst of the Winter over? 
Mother. 1 hope so. 
He. Where is it gone to? 


If I’m not to call people Beasts, what 
is that word made for? 


Mother. How do you like your new 
stockings? 

He. Beautiful. 
India. 

He. How can the Wicked Man be 
under the ground ané€ yet here making 
us naughty? 

Mother. He’s a spirit. 
through the ground. 

He. Is he under the dirty drains? 
Do they spill on his head? What is 
the ground like? Black like soot? 

Mother. I suppose so. 

He. What’s under that ground? 
Another Black Kingdom and another 
Wicked Man? And is the sky black? 

He. Will my governess go away? 

Mother. I hope not. 

He. What, never? Sha’n’t I get tired 
of her? People get tired of everything 
except Mammas. 


They’re as warm as 


He can pass 


He. I like Dadda a little better than 
you. 

Mother. That’s a change. 

He. No; I haven’t changed, but 
Dadda’s different. 

Does the Devil stay long with me 


when I’m naughty? How is it he can 
be making other people naughty at the 
same time, or are there two Devils? 

Mother. Wve no breath left to answer 
any more questions. 
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He. How are you alive then? 
people live without breath? 


Or can 


Mother. Pamela is Mother’s Comfort. 
He (ruefully). I’m not a comfort to 
any one but the Devil. 


Mother. Don’t cry, or Miss H. (his 
governess) will see the marks of the 
tears and know you’ve been naughty. 

He (hopefully). She might not. She 
might think it was only Prespiration. 


He. We're going to the country this 
day fortnight, aren’t we? 

Mother. No; we've put it off till this 
day three weeks. 

He. It'll be the longer time before it 
is passed over. 


Who would my Father have been if 
Dadda hadn’t been nice? 


He. I used to wish to get big, but 
now I don’t. 

Mother. Why not? 

He. Well, it isn’t very nice growing 
older year after year? 

Mother. Why not? 

He. Because I can never return to 
my dear little ages. 


(Of a pretty girl.) Isn’t she good to 
look at? Wouldn’t you like to take her 
home and keep her as a Ornament? 


(Of a building site.) Isn’t it mean of 
the workmen to make it like that, hor- 
rid rubbish and paper everywhere, and 
then to put up a board and call it a 
Sight? 

He. It’s a very 
you think? Why 
Maybe it’s only the windows make it 
sad. It isn’t sad where I can see the 
leaves above the glass. 


sad evening, don’t 
are evenings sad? 


Mother. And just listen to the black- 
bird! 

He. He doesn’t think the evening 
sad. He’s not as perticklar as you are. 

The Snake is the only dangerous 
Inseck. 


I always use the small watering-pot, 
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for if I use the big one the water lies 
in the Flowers are just as 
perticklar as you. They don’t like to 
use water over again. 


saucers. 


One thing I don’t know how I am go- 
ing to bear, and that is the sadness of 
those downs near Folkestone. 


little better than 
lady and it’s 


Mamma 
because she’s 


I like a 
Dadda 


polite to like her better. 


a 


Look at that lady trailing her skirt. 
Isn’t she a Dirty Goose. She thinks 
she’s a road-sweeper. 

It isn’t very nice to be an Inseck and 


have every one hating you. 


Mother. Do sit down and think and 
be quiet. 
He. Vd better not. I might think of 


something rude. 
Isn’t Paudeen a dear-hearted dog? 


Pamela ought to be sent to a 


Performatory. 


He. Do the French say their prayers 
to idols? 

Mother. Of course not. 

He. I thought all foreigners said 


their prayers to idols. 


I am growing old as the flowers come 
out in the night. 


He. What is it like to be old? 
Mother. 1 don’t know. I’m not old. 
He. I mean on the turn to be old. 


Isn’t it awful when I go asleep with 
my face turned away from you. for in 
all out there (with a gesture that signi- 
fied  illimitable you're not 
anywhere. 


space) 


Why is there such a fuss made over 


ladies? God doesn’t like ladies better 


than gentlemen. 


From Seven to Seven and a Half Years. 


He. Must I go asleep to get to 
Dreamland? 
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Mother. Yes. 
He. How is it you can see me asleep 
although I’m in Dreamland? or is it 


that you only see a part of me? 
He. This is God’s House, isn’t it? 
Mother. Yes. 
He. What a lot of people come to see 
Him! 


Will you be called Dearie or Darling? 


Dearie’s silver and Darling’s gold. I'd 
better call you Darling. 
He. In the middle of the night I 


said a fearful word, but I can’t be pun- 
ished for no one heard me. 

Mother. What was it? 

He (whispering). It were Bloomin’. 


He. Will you please let me have w 
picture of Our Lord’s Father to hang 
above my bed? I want to know what 


He looks like. 


Mother. You’ve seen Him in a pic- 
ture, leaning from the clouds above 
Our Lord. 

He. I remember now. An old gen- 
tleman. 

Mother. He is represented like that 
because He is God the Father. He 
is much more beautiful and wonder- 
ful than we can imagine. 

He. I see. He’s better than His 


photographs. 


He. Wasn’t it awful for Sir Thomas 
More’s daughter? 
Mother. Wasn't it awful for Sir 


Thomas More? 
He. No: it wasn’t so bad for him for 
it was soon over. She had all the 


suffering to bear. 


He. Can Protestants end Catholics go 
to Heaven? 

Mother. Yes. 

He. Why are there Protestants and 
Catholics then? 

He. I don’t like the feel of my tooth 
being loose. 

Mother. But when it comes out you'll 


have a new one. Now when my teeth 
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come out I don’t get new ones. 
He. You did when you were a little 
girl. Don’t be greedy. 


He. Why do trees live so much 
longer than us? 

Mother. Because the natural duration 
of their lives is longer. 

He. Haven't they a good life, always 
in the open air? And the beautiful 
leaves and the birds come to them. 
When they’re old do they suffer? 

Mother. I think not. I hope not. 

He. Do they mind us climbing them? 

Mother. Not unless we break a 
bough. That would be like breaking a 
limb. 

He. They don’t mind us taking a leaf, 
do they? For if they did I shouldn't 
do it. But I think it’s only like when 
I have my hair cut. 


I'm getting so many histories. I’ve 
two of God and two of Henry VIII. 
and Lady Jane Grey. 

(To his mother.) You are a beautiful 


red and white Rose. You are as beau- 
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Mother. 


tiful as a Rainbow. You are as beauti- 
ful as a Holy Person. 


Mother. Come and see the pictures of 
pretty ladies in the Lady’s Kingdom. 

He (without coming). I don’t call 
them ladies. I call them Combinations. 


I do like to see monkeys. They 
have such interesting faces, just like 
persons. 


I’ve learnt all about the Beaver and 
I like it. The Beaver makes Damns. 


He. Is there any way of escaping 
from this world? 

Mother. Only by dying. 

He. Your mother has escaped, hasn’t 
she? 

Why is it I can’t see the Wind, or 
the voices of people talking or my 
own voice? 


This last quotation brings him to 
seven and a half years, at which age, 
since the Child shows every indication 
of becoming a Schoolboy, another era 
of development begins. 

Katharine Tynan. 
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“Her didn’t make much account -on 
him while him were alive; but now 
he be dead, ’tis butivul to zee how her 
du take on,” said Happy Jack. 

There was a soft mist of heat; the 
long-delayed spring coming suddenly. 
after storms of cold rain and gales of 
wind had swept the Youle valley. Two 
days’ powerful sunshine had excited 
the buds to breaking, and drawn up 
the tender blades of young grass from 


the soaked earth. 

The flowering laurels hung over the 
shady banks, whereon large families of 
primroses spent their brief and lovely 
existence undisturbed. The hawthorn 


put forth delicate green leaves, and the 
white buds of the cherry trees in the 
orchard were swelling on their leafless 
boughs. 

In such summer warmth, and with 
the concert of building birds above and 
around, it was strange to see the dead 
and wintry aspect of the forest trees; 
still bare and brown, though thickening 
with the red promise of foliage against 
the April sky. 

John Crewys, climbing the lane next 
the waterfall, had been hailed by the 
roadside by the toothless, smiling old 
rustic. 

“T be downright glad to zee ’ee come 
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back, zur; ay, that ’a be. What vur 
du ’ee go gadding London ways, zays 
I, when there be zuch a turble lot tu 
zee arter? and the ladyship oop Barra- 
combe ways, her bain’t vit var to du ’t, 
as arl on us du know. ’Tis butivul tu 
zee how her takes on,” he repeated 
admiringly. 

John glanced uneasily at his compan- 
ion, who stood with downcast eyes. 

“Lard, I doan’t take no account on 
Miss Zairy,” said the road-mender, 
leaning on his hoe and looking sharply 
from the youthful lady to the middle- 
aged gentleman. “I’ve knowed her 
zince her wur a little maid. I used tu 
give her lollypops. Yu speak up, Miss 
Zairy, and tell ’un if I didn’t.” 

“To be sure you did, Father Jack,” 
said Sarah, promptly. 

“Ah, zo ’a did,” said the old man, 
chuckling. “Zo ’a did, and her lady- 
ship avore yu. I mind her when her 
was a little maid, and pretty ways her 
had wi’ her, zame as now. None zo 
ramshacklin’ as yu du be, Miss Zairy.” 

“There’s nobody about that he doesn’t 
remember as a child,” said Sarah apol- 


ogetically. “He’s so old, you see. He 
doesn’t remember how old he is, and 


nobody can tell him. But he knows 
he was born in the reign of George the 
Third, because his mother told him so; 
and he remembers his father coming 
in with news of the Battle of Water- 
loo. So I think he must be about 
ninety.” 

“Lard, mar like a hunderd year old, 
I be,” said Happy Jack, offended. 
“And luke how I du wark yit. Yif I'd 
‘a give up my wark, I shude ’a bin in 
the churchyard along o ’the idlers, that 
‘a shude.” He chuckled and winked. 
“I du be a turble vunny man,” qua- 
“They be 
hiver a dune a laughin’ along o’ my 
An’ I remember Zur Tim- 


vered the thin falsetto voice. 


jokes. du 


othy’s vather zo well as Zur Timothy 
hisseif, though he bin dead nigh sixty 
year. 


Lard, ‘ee was a bad ’un, was y’ 
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ould squire. An old devil. That's 
what ’a was.” 

“He only means Sir Timothy’s father 
had a bad temper,” explained Sarah. 
“It’s quite true.” 

“Ah, was it timper?”’ said Jack, sar- 
ecastically. “I cude tell ’ee zum tales 
on ’un. There were a right o’ way, zur, 
acrust the mead thereby, as the volk 
did claim. And ’ay Zays, ‘A’ll putt a 
stop tu ‘un,’ ’a zays. And him zat on 
a style, long zide the tharn bush, and 
’a took ’ee’s gun, and ah zays, ‘A’ll 
shute vust man are maid as cumes 
acrust thiccy vield, a zays.’ And us 
knowed ’un wude du ’t tu. And ’un 
barred the gate, and there t’was.” 

He laughed till the tears ran down 
his face, brown as gingerbread, and 
wrinkled as a monkey’s. 

“Mr. Crewys is in a hurry, Jack,” 
said Sarah. “He’s only just arrived 
from London, and he’s walked all the 
way from Brawnton.” 

“*Tain’t but a stip vur a vine vellar 
like "ee, and wi’ a vine maiden like yu 
du be grown, var tu kip ’ee company,” 
said Happy Jack. “But he'll be in a 
yurry tu git tu Barracombe, and 
fresh hisself, in arl this turble yeat. 
When the zun du scarch, the rain du 
voller.” 

“I dare say you want a glass of beer 
yourself,” said John, producing a coin 
from his pocket. 


re- 


“No, zur, I doan’t,” said the road- 
mender, unexpectedly. “Beer doan’t 
agree wi’ my inzide, an’ it gits into 


my yead, and makes me proper jolly, 
zo the young volk make game on me. 
But I cude du wi’ a drop o’ zider, zur; 
and drink your health, and the young 
lady’s, zur, zo ’a cude.”’ 

He winked and nodded as he pock- 
eted the coin; and John, half laughing 
and half vexed, pursued his road with 
Sarah. 

“It seems to me that the old gentle- 
man has become a trifle free and easy 
with advancing years,” he observed. 
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“He thinks he has a right to be in- 
terested in the family,’ said Sarah, 
because of the connection, you see.” 
“The connection?” 
“Didn’t you know?’ 
“Though you were Sir 


she asked, with 
wide-open eyes. 
Timothy’s own cousin.” 

“A very distant cousin,” said John. 

“But every one in the valley knows,” 
said Sarah, “that Sir Timothy’s father 
married his own cook, who was Happy 
Jack’s first cousin. When I was a lit- 
tle girl, and wanted to tease Peter,” 
she added ingenuously, “I always used 
to allude to it. It is the skeleton in 
their cupboard. We haven’t got a 
skeleton in our family,” she added re- 
gretfully; “least of all the skeleton of 
a cook.” 

John remembered vaguely that there 
was a story about the second mar- 
riage of Sir Timothy the elder. 

“So she was a cook!” he said. ‘Well, 
what harm?’ and he laughed in spite 
of himself. “I wonder why there is 
something so essentially unromantic in 
the profession of a cook?” 

“Her family went to Australia, and 
they are quite rich people now: no more 
cooks than you and me,” said Sarah, 
gravely. “But Happy Jack won't 
leave Youlestone, though he says they 
tempted him with untold gold. And 
he wouldn't touch his hat to Sir Tim- 
othy, because he was his cousin. That 
was another skeleton.” 

“But a very small one,” said John, 
laughing. 

“It might seem small to us, but I’m 
sure it was one reason why Sir Tim- 
othy never went outside his own gates 
if he could help it,” said Sarah, 
shrewdly. “Luckily the cook died 
when he was born.” 

“Why luckily, poor thing? 
indignantly. 

“She wouldn’t have had 


said John, 


much of a 
think, with 
Sarah, 
the 


would she, do you 
’ asked 


time, 
Sir Timothy’s sisters? 


“They were in 


with simplicity. 


Mother. 


schoolroom when their papa marr-ed 
her, or I am sure they would never 
have allowed it. Their own mother 
was a most select person; and little 
thought when she gave the orders for 
dinner, and all that, who the old gen- 
tleman’s wife would be,” said 
Sarah, giggling. “They always talk of 
her as the Honorable Rachel, since Lady 
Crewys, you know, might just as well 
mean the cook. I suppose the old 
squire got tired of her being so select, 
and thought he would like a change. 
He was a character, you know. I of- 
ten think Peter will be a character 
when he grows old. He is so disagree- 
able at times.” 

“I thought you were so fond of Pe- 
ter?” said John, looking amusedly down 
en the little chatterbox beside him. 

“Not exactly fond of him. It’s just 
that I'm used to him,” said Sarah, col- 
oring all over her clear, fresh face, 
even to the little tendrils of red hair 
on her white neck. 

She wore a blue cotton frock, and a 
brown mushroom hat, with a wreath 
of wild roses which had somewhat too 
obviously been sewn on in a hurry and 
crookedly; and she looked far more like 
a village schoolgirl than a young lady 
who was shortly to make her début in 
London society. But he was struck 
with the extraordinary brilliancy of her 
complexion, transparent and pure as it 
was, in the searching sunlight. 

“If she were not so round-shouldered 
—if the features were better—her ex- 
pression softer,” said John to himself— 


next 


“if divine coloring were all—she would 
be beautiful.” 

But her wide, smiling mouth, short- 
tipped nose, and cleft chin, conveyed 
rather the impression of childish au- 
dacity than of feminine charm. The 
glance of those bright, inquisitive eyes 
was like a wild robin’s, half innocent, 
half bold. Though her round throat 
were white as though no 
careless exposure to sun and wind had 


milk, and 
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yet succeeded in dimming the exquisite 
fairness of her skin, yet the defects 
and omissions incidental to extreme 
youth, country breeding, and lack of 
discipline, rendered Miss Sarah not 
wholly pleasing in John’s fastidious 
eyes. Her carriage was slovenly, her 
ungloved hands were red, her hair 
touzled, and her deep-toned voice over- 
loud and confident. Yet her frankness 
and her trustfulness could not fail to 
evoke sympathy. 

“It is—Lady Mary that I am fond 
of.” said the girl, with a yet more vivid 
blush. 

He was touched. “She will miss you, 
I am sure, when you go to town,” he 
said kindly. 

“If I thought so really, I wouldn’t 
go.” said Sarah, vehemently. She 
winked a tear from her long eyelashes. 
“But I know it’s only your good na- 
ture. She thinks of nothing and no- 
body but Peter. And—and, after all, 
when I get better manners, and all 
that, I shall be more of a companion 
I’m very glad to go, if it wasn’t 
for leaving her. I like Aunt Elizabeth, 
whereas mamma and I never did get 
on. She cares most for the 
which is very natural, no doubt, as I 
was only an afterthought, and nobody 
And Aunt Elizabeth has 
She says I amuse 


” 


to her. 


boys, 


wanted me. 
always liked me. 
her with my sharp tongue. 
“But you will have to be a little care- 
ful of the sharp tongue when you get 
to London,” said John, smiling. He 
was struck by the half-sly, half-ac- 
quiescent look that Sarah stole at him 
beneath those long eyelashes. 
Perhaps her outspokenness was not so 
involuntary as he had imagined. 


from 


“If I had known you were coming 
to-day, I would have gone up to say 
good-bye to Lady Mary last night,” 
said Sarah, mournfully. 
Want me now you are here. 

“I have a thousand and one things 
to look after. I shan’t be in your 


“She won’t 
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way,” said John, good-naturedly, “if 
she is not busy otherwise.” 

“Busy!” echoed Sarah. “She sits 80, 
with her hands in her lap, looking over 
the valley. And she has grown, oh, so 
much thinner and sadder-looking. I 
thought you would never come.” 

“IT have my own work,” said John, 
hurriedly, “and I thought, besides, she 
would rather be alone these first few 
weeks.” © 

Sarah looked up with a flash in her 
blue eyes, which were so dark, and 
large-pupilled, and heavily lashed, that 
they looked almost black. She ground 
her strong white teeth together. 

“If I were Lady Mary,” she said, “I 
would have slammed the old front door 
behind me the very day after Sir Tim- 
othy was buried—and gone away; I 
would. There she is, like a prisoner, 
with the old ladies counting every tear 
she sheds, and adding them up to see 
if it is enough; and measuring every 
inch of crape on her gowns; and find- 
ing fault with all she does, just as 
they used when Sir Timothy was alive 
to back them up. 
to do anything he didn’t like; and she 


And she is afraid 


never listens to the doctor, the only 
person in the world who's ever had 
the courage to fight her battles.” 


“The doctor,” said John, sharply. 
“Has she been ill?” 

“No, no.” 

“What has he to do with Lady 


Mary?” said John. 

His displeasure was so great that the 
color rose in his clean-shaven face, and 
did not escape little Sarah’s observa- 
tion, for all her downeast lashes. 

“Somebody must go and see her,” 
said Sarah; “and you were away. And 
the canon is just nobody, always both- 
ering her for subscriptions; though he 
is very fond of her, like everybody 
else,” she added, with compunction. 
“Dear me, Mr. Crewys, how fast you 
are waiking!”’ 

John had 


unconsciously quickened 
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his pace so much that she had some 
ado to keep up with him without act- 
ually running. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. 

“It is so hot, and the hill is steep, 
and I am rather fat. I dare say I 
shall fine down as I get older,” said 
Sarah, apologetically. “It would be 
dreadful if I grew up like mamma. 
But I am more like my father, thank 
goodness, and he is simply a mass of 
hard muscle. I dare say even J could 
beat you on the flat. But not up this 
drive. Doesn’t it look pretty in the 
spring?” 

“It was very different when I left 
sSarracombe,” said John. 

He looked round with all a London- 
er’s appreciation. 

In the sunny corner next the ivy-clad 
lodge an early rhododendron had burst 
into scarlet bloom. The steep drive 
was warmly walled and sheltered on 
the side next the hill by horse-chest- 
nuts, witch-elms, tall, flowering shrubs 
and evergreens, and a variety of tree- 
azaleas and rhododendrons’ which 
promised a blaze of beauty later in the 
season. 

But the other side of the drive lay 
in full view of the open landscape; roll- 
ing grass slopes stretching down to 
the orchards and the valley. Violets, 
white and blue, scented the air, and 
the primroses clustered at the roots of 
the forest trees. 

The gnarled and twisted stems of 
giant creepers testified to the age of 
Barracombe House. Before the en- 
trance was a level space, which made 
a little spring garden, more formal and 
less varied in its arrangement than 
the terrace gardens on the south front; 
but no less gay and bright, with beds 
of hyacinths, red and white and pur- 


ple, and daffodils springing amidst 
their bodyguards of pale, pointed 
spears. 


A wild cherry tree at the corner of 
the house had showered snowy petals 
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window of the 


before the latticed 
study; the window whence Sir Timothy 
had taken his last look at the western 
sky, and from which his watchful gaze 
had once commanded the approach to 
his house, and observed almest every 
human being who ventured up the 
drive. 

On the ridge of the hill above, and 
in clumps upon the fertile slopes of 
the side of the little valley, the young 
larches rose, newly clothed in that light 
and brilliant foliage which darkens al- 
spring gives place to 


most before 


summer. 


They found Lady Mary in the draw- 
ing-room; the sunshine streamed tow- 
ards her through the golden rain of a 
planta-genista, which stood on a table 
in the western corner of the bow win- 
dow. She was looking out over the 
south terrace, and the valley and the 
river, just: as Sarah had said. 

He was shocked at her pallor, which 
was accentuated by her black dress; 
her sapphire blue eyes looked unnatu- 
rally large and clear; the little white 
hands clasped in her lap were too slen- 
der; a few silver threads glistened in 
the soft, brown hair. Above all, the 
hopeless expression of the sad and gen- 
tie face went to John’s heart. 

Was the doctor the only man in the 
world who had the courage to fight her 
battles for this fading, grieving woman 
who had been the lovely Mary Setoun; 
whom John remembered so careless, 
so laughing, so innocently gay? 

He was relieved that she could smile 
as he approached to greet her. 

“I did not guess you would come by 
the early train,” she said, in glad tones. 
“But, oh—you must have walked all 
the way from Brawnton! What will 
James Coachman say?’ 

“I wanted a walk,” said John, “and 
I knew you would send to meet me if 
I let you know. My luggage is at the 
station. James Coachman, as you ecall 
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him, can fetch that whenever he will.” 

“And I have come to say good-bye,” 
said Sarah, forlornly. 

She watched with jealous eyes their 
greeting, and Lady Mary’s obvious 
pleasure in John’s arrival, and half-ob- 
livion of her own familiar little 
presence. 

When Peter had first gone to school, 
his mother, in her loneliness, had al- 
most made a confidante of little Sarah, 
the odd, intelligent child who followed 
her about so faithfully, and listened so 
eagerly to those dreamy, half-uttered 
contidences. She knew that Lady 
Mary wept because her boy had left 
her; but she understood also that when 
Peter came home for the holidays he 
brought little joy to his mother. A self- 
possessed stripling now walked about 
the old house, and laid down the law 
to his mamma—instead of that chubby 
creature in petticoats who had once 
been Peter. 

Lady Mary had dwelt on the far-off 
days of Peter's babyhood very tenderly 
when she was alone with little Sarah, 
who sat and nursed her doll, and liked 
very much to listen; she often felt 
awed, as though some one had died; 
but she did not connect the story much 
with the Peter of every day, who went 
fishing and said girls were rather a 
nuisance. 

Sarah, too, had had her troubles. She 
was periodically banished to distant 
schools by a mother who disliked romp- 
ing and hoydenish little girls, as much 
as she doted on fat and wheezing lap- 
dogs. But as her father, on the other 
hand, resented her banishment from 
home almost as sincerely as Sarah her- 
self, she was also periodically sent for 
to take up her residence once more be- 
neath the parental roof. Thus her life 
was full of change and uncertainty; 
but, through it all, her devotion to 
Lady Mary never wavered. 

She looked at her now with a melan- 
choly air which sat oddly upon her 


(To be continued.) 
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bright, comical face, and which was in- 
tended to draw attention to the pathetic 
fact of her own impending departure. 

“I only came to say good-bye,” said 
Sarah, in slightly injured tones. 

“Ah! by-the-by, and I have promised 
not to intrude on the parting,” said 
John, with twinkling eyes. 

“It is not an eternal farewell,” said 
Lady Mary, drawing Sarah kindly tow- 
ards her. 

“It may be for years,” said Sarah, 
rather offended. “My aunt Elizabeth 
is as good as adopting me. Mamma 
said I was very lucky, and I believe 
she is glad to be rid of me. But papa 
says he shall come and see me in 
London. Aunt Elizabeth is going to 
take me to Paris and to Scotland, and 
abroad every winter.” 

“Oh, Sarah, how you will be changed 
when you come back!” said Lady Mary; 
and she laughed a little, with a hand 
on Sarah’s shoulder; but Sarah knew 
that Lady Mary was not thinking very 
much about her, all the same. 

“There is no fresh news, John?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing since my last telegram,” he 
answered. “But I have arranged with 
the Exchange Telegraph Company to 
wire me anything of importance dur- 
ing my stay here.” 

“You are always so good,” she said 
gratefully. 

Then he took pity on Sarah’s impa- 
tience, and left the little worshipper to 
the interview with her idol which she 
so earnestly desired. 

“I will go and pay my respects to my 
cousins,” said John. 

But the banqueting-hall was deserted, 
and gaps in the row of clogs and go- 
loshes suggested that the old ladies 
were taking a morning stroll. They 
had not thought it proper to drive, save 
in a close carriage, since their brother's 
death; and on such a warm day of 
spring weather a close carriage was 
not inviting to country-bred people. 
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THE VICEROYALTY OF LORD CURZON. 


BY ANGLO-INDIAN. 


From the very outset of his Vice- 
royalty it was apparent to Anglo-In- 
dians that Lord Curzon would be 
reckoned among the great Viceroys of 
India. His energetic and dominant 
personality immediately convinced us 
all that he would leave a deep and per- 
manent irapression upon the adminis- 
tration. It was as a man that he most 
forcibly arrested our attention. No 
has ever been so frequent and 
and 


Viceroy 
fruitful 
gossip; there were very few gatherings 
at Simla which did not grow animated 
in discussing the last story about Lord 
Curzon’s doings or sayings, whereas the 


a theme of conversation 


domestic virtues of his 
predecessors had always failed to 
stimulate conversation. And the inter- 


numberless 


est in Lord Curzon’s personality was 
not confined to the English in India; 


his public utterances had from the first 
the gift of 
Indians to such an extent that some of 


arresting the attention of 


his speeches have been translated into 
Hindustani and published in book form, 
an unusual tribute to the permanence 
of their interest for Indian readers. 
The reason of this interest is not far 
to seek. Lord Curzon has never con- 
sented to hide his real opinions, nor to 
confine himself to the official platitudes 
which had hitherto been thought proper 
to ceremonial occasions. On the con- 
trary, he exhorted, gave and 
often plunged without hesitation into 
dialectic battle. This readiness to 
speak out, this unwillingness to screen 
non-committal re- 


advice 


himself behind the 
serve of the high official, was charac- 
teristic of his conversation with private 
individuals; he never hesitated to dis- 
cuss the most fundamental problems of 
with non-official 


Indian politics even 


visitors, and he lost nothing by waiving 





his official superiority, because he was 
so well able to hold his own in a talk 
between man and man. In the Vice- 
regal Council Chamber his delight in 
vigorous debate often alarmed his more 
sedate colleagues and sometimes raised 
protests in the Indian press; but it is 
very doubtful whether Mr. Gokhale or 
Dr. Ashutosh Mukarjee ever felt so 
much resentment at Lord Curzon’s 
scathing rebukes as at the official arro- 
gance which disdains to reply to their 
criticism. 

The eulogies upon Lord Curzon’s ad- 
ministration which have appeared in 
the papers this week have been, to a 
the mark; be- 
upon 


extent, wide of 
the which to 
found a of his 
Viceroyalty are at present either inac- 
cessible or non-existent. There is, no 
doubt, for the opinion 
which is current in India that in no 
case was Lord Curzon’s statesmanship 


great 
cause materials 


correct appreciation 


good ground 


more successful than in his dealings 
with the Feudatory Princes of India. 
But the evidence to support this opin- 
ion is interned in the archives of he 
Foreign Office, and will probably not 
be made accessible for another twenty 
years. The public no doubt recognizes 
the importance of his achievement in 
settling with the Nizam the vexed ques- 
tion of the government of the Berars, 
but public opinion is necessarily silent 
upon the statesmanship which he dis- 
played in dealing with the problems of 
the Frontier and with Indore; all thar 
outsiders can is that the 
Frontier has for some years enjoyed 
comparative peace and that Maharajah 
Holkar resigned a throne which he had 
never occupied with distinction. But 
a very large proportion of the Viceroy’s 
time and energies are devoted to the 


understand 
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direction of the Foreign Office, and 
when the history of Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty comes to be written it will 
probably be found that he has in no 
ease deserved the gratitude of his 
countrymen more fully than in his 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

In the internal administration of the 
Lord Curzon has sown seed 
which may some day bear valuable 
fruit, but it is premature to eulogize 
him for legislation of which we cannot 
yet predict the result. It is fairer 
to say that Lord Curzon was able to 
realize the arduous task which he set 
before himself, the task, namely, “of 
placing upon the anvil every branch of 
administration, of 


country 


Indian policy and 
testing its efficiency and durability, and 
of doing, if possible, something for 
its efficiency and durability.” The 
of the Land Revenue, the 
chiefs, the opening of 
military the Indian aris- 
tocracy, primary, secondary and techni- 
cal education, the reform of the Indian 
police, all these questions have been 
carefully considered by Lord Curzon, 
and if in as many as half of them he 
succeeded in introducing lasting 
alone will constitute a 
But the value of 
cannot be deter- 


ussessment 
education of 
careers for 


has 
reforms, these 
great title to fame. 
legislative measures 
mined while the ink is still wet upon 
the parchment of the Act; the very 
machinery for carrying out the reforms 
to which Lord Curzon gave his assent 
has in many cases not yet been set up, 
and another decade must elapse before 
it can be said with certainty that the 
collection of the Land Revenue is more 
elastic, that the Rajkumar colleges are 
efficient and popular, that the Imperial 
cadets are anything but an ornamental 
that the Indian universities 
the better for having been 
thrown into the melting-pot, or that 
the Indian police is not more of a ter- 
protection. 


nuisance, 


are any 


ror to the people than a 
There is always a tendency to suppose 


of Lord Curzon. 
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that a question has been disposed of 
because it has been legislated upon, 
whereas it is often true that, in spite 
of the greatest care and the best inten- 
tions, the troubles of posterity have 
only been intensified by legislation. In 
the last week it has been claimed for 
Lord Curzon that he has freed the 
Indian peasant from the burden of 
chronic debt; the unhappy rayat is, of 
course, as deeply indebted as ever. 
Two tentative efforts have been made 
to deal with this perplexing problem, 
one of which permits villagers, if they 
are so minded, to form 
banks among themselves, and the othe 
is a daring and interesting experiment 
in economics, by which the peasants of 
the Punjab and Bundelkhand are de- 
prived of the power of pledging their 
landed property as security for debt. 


co-operative 


The legislators were right in attempting 
to find for this evil, but of 
their success only posterity can speak. 

But Lord Curzon is not at fault be- 
cause he has been praised amiss, and 


a solution 


he can show a sufficient record of un- 
questioned achievement to place his 
reputation on a secure foundation. In 
the unbiased court of history. he will 
probably receive the greatest credit for 
his courageous efforts to deal justly be- 
tween Englishmen and Indians. Only 
those who have lived in India know 
how subtle and numerous are the in- 
fluences which warp our judgment on 
this question of and how 
much courage is needed to brave the 
storm which is s> quickly kindle in the 
English community when it suspects 
partiality in favor of Indians. Lord 
Curzon was aware that at one period 
he ran the risk of being hooted and 
pelted by the English of Calcutta—a 
town for which he has always felt a 
particular regard—because of the action 
he took in the of an Englishman 
accused of beating a coolie to death, 
but he faced the storm with equanimity 
in the cause of just dealing. 


questions, 


-ase 
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Of a less contentious nature are the 
services which he rendered to Indian 
art. India is covered with monuments 
of unsurpassed beauty, which the in- 
difference of the people and the rav- 
ages of the climate were fast reduc- 
ing to shapeless ruins. The peasant 
round Delhi used, before the coming of 
Lord Curzon, to drive his plough 
through the courtyard of palaces, and 
stable his cattle in the tombs of kings. 
Every yea" the monsoon rains loosen 
the foundations and disintegrate the 
walls of untended fortifications, and 
the peepal, that untowardly religious 
fig-tree, splits the walls and vaults of 
mosques or temples. The English have 
proved themselves in the past the most 
unscrupulous vandals of all and have 
turned mosques and tombs and pal- 
aces into post-offices and canteens. 
That reproach at least Lord Curzon 
has for ever removed from the English 
Government; lovingly and reverently, 
as he himself explained, he directed 
and supervised the repair of India’s 
ancient monuments and arrested the 
destruction which was being worked 
by vandalism or indifference. The 
change which he was able to effect 
in less than seven years is startling, 
and an Englishman need no longer 
hang his head as he wanders about 
Delhi or Agra or Ajmere at the incura- 
ble philistinism of his countrymen. In- 
dians too are grateful to Lord Curzon 
for his solicitude in this direction. An 
old Muhamadan gentleman from Hai- 
drabad, who was visiting Northern In- 
dia for the first time, told me that 
greater than all his pleasure at seeing 
the Taj and Fort of Agra, was his 
delight at finding how carefully they 
were preserved by the present Govern- 
ment; he had long heard of those his- 
toric buildings, so dear to an Indian 
Musalman, but dreaded to find them 
in ruinous decay. He was in conse- 
The Outlook. 


quence warm in his eulogies of the 


English Sirkar. 


As the head of the Indian administra- 


tion it must frankly be confessed that 


Lord Curzon had one great defect, he 


was without doubt very unpopular with 


the people of India. 


ably detracts from his merits as the 
head of the Indian Government, for the 


unpopularity of the man is uncon- 


sciously transferred to the administra- 


tion which he represents, and every 
tactless and unpopular officer brings 
the Government into ill-repute. Lord 


Curzon has the defects of his qualities 
and the penalty of his self-confidence 


in his conviction of his ability to make 
What but 
the most supreme self-assurance could 
have prompted him to go down to the 
Senate and address the youth of Ben- 


people think as he does. 


gal upon the deficiencies in their stand- 
ard of truthfulness? Great popularity 
and the most sensitive tact could alone 
have made such a sermon palatable, 
but Lord Curzon delivered this ad- 
dress when the whole of Bengal was 
irritated against him. Such blundering 
is a political mistake the gravity of 
which it is useless to attempt to dis- 
guise. But these defects cannot blind 
us to the splendid services which he 
has rendered to the Empire. He has 
worthily accomplished one of the great 
objects of his life. From his boyhood 
he was fascinated by the romance of 
India, and he devoted years to the 
study of the many-sided problem of 
Indian administration; and when the 
opportunity for which he had long 
schooled himself was within his grasp 
he made a magnificent use of its splen- 
did possibilities. Whatever triumphs 
the future may have in store for him, 
he can never have reason to regret 
that he gave the best years of his man- 
hood to the service of England’s great- 
est interest beyond the sea. 


This unquestion- 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN “CONSTITUTION.” 


Last Saturday there appeared a Man- 
ifesto by the Czar announcing that, fol- 
lowing the policy of his august fore- 
runners, he had resolved to strengthen 
“the indestructible solidarity of the 
Czar with his people’ by the grant of a 
national Constitution. Voltaire said of 
the Holy Roman Empire that it was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor an Em- 
pire. Our first criticism of the Czar’s 
grant of a free national Constitution is 
that it is neither free, nor national, nor 
a Constitution. It may be an act of 
far-reaching importance, it may be a 
real step in the liberation of Russia, 
but a Constitution it is not, even on the 
laxest interpretation of that elastic 
term. It is a clever device to grant the 
minimum of substance with the maxi- 
mum of flourish. Most of the details 
are still obscure, and it is announced 
that the Minister of the Interior has 
been ordered to submit regulations for 
carrying out its provisions. Much, no 
doubt, depends on these regulations, 
but it may be assumed that they will 
follow the lines laid down in the Mani- 
festo. And as to what these lines 
mean there is unfortunately no possi- 
bility of mistake. 

The chief provision is concerned with 
the establishment of a Duma or Na- 
tional Council “for the preliminary 
study and discussion of legislative 
propositions which, according to the 
fundamental laws, will be submitted to 
the supreme autocratic authority by 
the Council of the Empire.” That is to 
say, the new body will be primarily 
consultative. Its measures pass to the 
Council of the Empire, the main bu- 
reaucratic authority, for its approval, 
and it rests with them and the 
Czar to say what shall become of 
the measures voted. Moreover, the 
Duma can e arbitrarily dissolved at 


any time by the Czar. Its members 
enjoy “absolute freedom in expression 
of opinion on matters within its com- 
petence,” which, if reasonably inter- 
preted, is equivalent to a concession of 
that liberty of speech which is the pre- 
rogative of free Parliaments. Mem 
bers can lose their liberty “only by or- 
der of the judicial power.” But the 
law of lése-majesté being what it is in 
Russia, this may be a complete check 
on free speech unless this section is 
considered to be governed by the one 
we have just quoted. If not, the Czar 
may send half the Council to Siberia 
for a hostile vote. A member, again, 
loses his seat if he is deprived of his 
civil rights, and is barred from at- 
tendance if he is accused of any 
crime,—provisions which give enormous 
chances of coercion to the bureaucracy. 
But the least satisfactory clauses are 
those dealing with the competence of 
the Council. Nominally the extent of 
its survey is immense. It is stated to 
have cognizance of all questions relat- 
ing to new laws or the suspension and 
repeal of old ones; all departmental 
and national budgets; the financial re- 
ports of the Comptroller of the Empire; 
the construction of State railways; the 
organization of joint-stock companies; 
and any special matters referred to it 
by Imperial decree. It has also the 
right to call the attention of Ministers 
to any infractions of existing laws. 
But it has no machinery to give this 
authority effect. If it disagrees with 
the Council of the Empire—that is to 
say, with the bureaucracy—the question 
at issue is to be submitted to a joint 
committee of the two bodies. But if 
no agreement is arrived at, the matter 
is to be decided by the General Session 
of the Council of the Empire. Then 
comes the following clause:—“If a Min- 
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ister disagrees with the Duma, but if 
the latter approves the Bill concerned 
by a two-thirds majority, the question 
shall be referred to the Council of the 
Empire, which shall lay it before the 
Czar. Should his Majesty order the 
Bill te be proceeded with, the Minister 
or Chief of Department affected shall 
elaborate a definite draft.” In the last 
resort, therefore, the Czar and the bu- 
reaucracy.can quash any deliberations 
which do not please them, and can 
make any resolutions and measures 
passed of no effect. It is with justice 
that the Imperial author claims in the 
preamble that the “fundamental law 


regarding autocratic power” has been 
preserved. 

The essentials of a Constitution, as 
they are understood in Western Eu- 
rope, are free discussion in substance 
and not only in name, a franchise on a 
truly national basis, and the power to 
make the will of the representatives 
effective. The first of these does not 
seem to exist in the new Russian Con- 
stitution, since certain laws are not 
specifically abrogated in the case of the 
representatives during session. The 
third, as we have shown, is more than 
doubtful, for the autocratic power of 
the Czar overshadows the Council on 
all sides, and the doctrine of Ministe- 
rial responsibility is affirmed, only to 
be made nugatory by all manner of re- 
strictions. The mere fact of public 
debate might mean something were the 
public not excluded from all Sessions, 
and the Press from private Sessions, 
while the definition of what constitutes 
a “private Session’ depends on the 
judgment of any Minister. The second 
essential also seems to be wanting. 
The regulations as to franchise are 
difficult to follow, and are still ad- 
mittedly imperfect. Women and men 
under twenty-five, students. soldiers 
and sailors on active service, uomads 
and foreign subjects, cannot vote; but 


there is the curiously advanced provi- 





sion that women possessing the voting 
qualification may delegate their right 
of voting to their sons or fathers. The 
voting machinery provides for the crea- 
tion of an electoral college in each area, 
who elect the members. As we have 
said, the details are uncertain, but the 
Russian papers make it clear that the 
high property qualification demanded 
in urban areas will exclude from the 
vote most of the professional and edu- 
cated classes, while in all the electoral 
colleges the proportion of members will 
be three peasants to two landed pro- 
prietors and two town voters. It is 
said, further, that only the richer peas- 
ants stand much chance of being 
elected, and that the Constitution thus 
provides for a Council which must con- 
tain a preponderating number of repre- 
sentatives of the classes most favorable 
to the Czar and the present régime. 
The truth is that the new Constitution 
is, like a number of similar attempts 
in the past year, another pill to cure 
an earthquake. The Czar and his ad- 
visers are alarmed at the growing dis- 
trust of the bureaucracy, which they 
see is spreading to the palladium of 
the autocracy itself. They dislike, too, 
the activity of the “intellectuals,” and 
such events as the recent Zemstvo Con- 
gress in Moscow. They see that the 
time has gone by for direct muzzling, 
and, like all short-sighted people, they 
try the expedient of an unsatisfactory 
compromise. They create a kind of 
Constitution, involving a kind of repre- 
sentative Assembly, which they believe 
will contain a majority favorable to 
themselves, and which in any case they 
will be able to hold well in check. And 
with that common stupidity or “judi- 
which is often an epi- 


’ 


cial blindness’ 
demic among statesmen, they do not 
see that this device will not satisfy 
one single soul. They have shown their 
hand too clearly, and they continue to 
show it by declaring that in conse- 
quence of the grant the Ukase ‘of 
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March 3rd has lapsed, that private and 
public discussion of Constitutional 
questions will in future not be per- 
mitted, and that the question of reform 
must be considered closed. This surely 
is a sufficiently clear indication of the 
degree of liberalism which has inspired 
the Manifesto. In making these criti- 
cisms we do not suggest that a full 
Western Constitution is desirable for 
Russia at its present stage. Our own 
opinion is that it is not, that it would 
be found unworkable, and, by creating 
an abnormal and unnatural develop- 
ment on one side, would prejudice the 
chances of that natural evolution which 
is slow because organic. But to say 
this is not to ascribe wisdom to a 
meaningless concession which masquer- 
ades as a Constitution. The policy of 


The Spectator. 
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playing at representative Government 
and providing machinery without con- 
trol is admirably designed to puzzle 
one half of the population, exasperate 
the other, and satisfy no one. The new 
Council will either do nothing, or will 
arrogate to itself powers which it was 
never intended it should have. The 
French papers, notably the Temps, 
think that the latter is the more likely, 
and point out with justice that what- 
ever the new grant does not give, it at 
least legalizes one form of discussion 
of administrative acts. That, to be 
sure, is something gained, but there re- 
mains the difficulty that the discussion 
is not free and is not the voice of the 
nation. If it becomes one or the other, 
then the Manifesto will have to be re- 
vised both in spirit and letter. 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SIMPLICITY. 


It would be no bad exercise for the 
younger poet of to-day to lay aside his 
pen for a while, and turn to the first 
of the two little volumes which the late 
Professor Palgrave compiled out of the 
best songs and lyrical poems in the 
English language, and christened by 
the appropriate title of The Golden 
Treasury. If he read with insight he 
might possibly light upon the secret 
which is the key to the immortal pal- 
aces of song. For he could hardly fail 
to be struck by the prevailing charac- 
teristic of those masterpieces of our 
lyrical genius—the beautiful simplicity 
both of their metre and expression. 
And perhaps, after wandering in this 
garden of roses still wet with the dew 
of their first fragrant freshness, he 
might, if a true poet, learn a disgust of 
all things false and artificial, and come 
to see that even art is only art in so 
far as it wears the face of sincerity 
and truth. For every poet in his mak- 





ing is, as Wordsworth observed, handi- 
capped by being born within a narrow 
circle of expression, which is supposed 
to belong to poetry and poetry alone, and 
outside which he hesitates to step for 
fear of forfeiting his claim to the name 
of poet. Outside this circle the mere 
rhymester or maker of verses never 
steps, because without creative power 
or inspiration of his own he merely jug- 
gles with the dead forms of poetry, 
with metre and rhythm, things that 
he has received from others; his 
poetry is an exercise but an exercise 
only, perfect, maybe, according to the 
accepted canons of his art, but lacking 
the one thing necessary to give it 
breath and life. And it is character- 
istic of the mere versifier that it is on 
the difficulties of his metre and the 
extravagance of his rhythm that his 
title to the name of poet rests. Per- 
haps all poets pass through this phase, 
and perhaps this is the reason why, as 
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the legacy of poetic diction increases, 
so does the individual! note grow less. 
Few have the strength to throw cff the 
shackles of tradition and trust their 
own unaided voices. Wordsworth had 
this strength; he is indeed the most sig- 
nal example of the excellence to be at- 
tained in poetry by purity of language 
and simplicity of style. His life 
might also be taken as an ideal to be 
followed by those whose eyes are tow- 
ards the eternal places. Ridiculed by 
most of his contemporaries, thrust out 
of sight by the meaner spirits of his 
day, he was an old man ere he came 
into his own and wore his tardy 
laurels, laurels that have grown 
greener with each succeeding year. 
For concerning Wordsworth posterity-— 
relentless judge of false and true, of 
base and beautiful—has spoken with no 
uncertain voice. And it is his crowning 
glory, that dull and uninspired as he 
may appear to the uncritical mind and 
the undiscerning eye, it is to the poet, 
to the lover of words in their linked 
sweetness and long-drawn harmonies, 
that he makes bis chief appeal. Not 
that he is a poet’s poet in the same 
way as Shelley and Keats—but per- 
haps none but poets fully realize his 
greatness. No less a critic than Cole- 
ridge, himself a master of word-magic, 
remarks on the curiosa felicitas of his 
language. “Since Milton,” he says, “l 
know of no poet with so many fe- 
licities, and unforgettable lines as you.” 
We have cited Wordsworth because, 
whenever the subject of simplicity is 
under discussion, his name must al- 
ways take a foremost place, and be- 
cause it is our contention that the first 
lyrics in our language are those which 
owe the least to meretriciousness of 
phrase or adornment of metre. That 
Professor Palgrave held this opinion 
must be plain to all who are read in 
his Golden Treasury, where Words- 
worth is represented by no less than 


forty-one pieces. The enduring things 





of poetry—as, indeed, of prose—have 
ever been those which are expressed 
in simple and direct language. And it 
is a pity that the words “simple” and 
“simplicity” are capable of so many 
shades of meaning, because simplicity 
in art is a rare and precious thing, and 
much more difficult to attain than what 
is overstrained and exaggerated. It is, 
indeed, a commonplace that simplicity 
is the test of an author’s strength, or, 
in other words, that the great artist is 
he whose work is so perfect as to seem 
wrought without effort. Directly the 
effort is visible the spell is broken. 
And here the poet treads on dangerous 
ground, on shifting sands wherein the 
reputation of many a singer has disap- 
peared. To strain after simplicity, to 
“play the sedulous ape,” have often the 
same results as a striving after novel 
and exaggerated effects of metre 
and expression. The effect attained in 
both is artificial and ephemeral. Into 
this pitfall fell Tennyson, who even in 
his first and finest efforts worked dan- 
gerously near it, and from those depths 
he never succeeded in extricating him- 
self. FitzGerald even went so far as 
to say that he wrote nothing worth 
remembering after his “Locksley Hall” 
volume, an opinion which posterity is 
certainly beginning to endorse. 

The real reason why no great poetry 
is written nowadays is that we have no 
poets who have the strength and pa- 
tience to be true to themselves, to say 
what they have to say in simple and 
unaffected language; they are tied to 
the conventions of their art, and follow 
the shadow rather than the substance. 
They would do well to remember the 
saying of Wordsworth—that a great 
poet has to make his audience; which 
is surely the same as saying that the 
great poet is he who is least indebted 
to the conventions of poetry that sat- 
isfy a shallow present-day criticism, he 
who is a new voice and not a mere 
echo. And to those who have lin- 
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gered in the treasure-houses of Eng- 
lish poetry it must be apparent that 
our great poets are at their best in 
those songs that in their sweetness and 
simplicity seem to come direct from the 
heart itself. For the language of all 
true and great passion is simple. Per- 
haps one of the reasons why the great 
poets have so often been neglected for 
lesser spirits is that their beauties are 
for the inner eye, their harmonies for 
the inner ear, and so do not meet with 
the immediate acceptance that waits on 
the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
of the inferior poetry which pleases 
with a meaningless jingle of words. 
For simplicity of expression must not 
be confounded with simplicity of 
thought, the rule rather being that pov- 
erty of thought is betrayed by extrava- 
gance of language. And by thought is 
meant the images and atmosphere 
which the poet conceives in his own 
mind and strives by the medium of 
words to impart to the minds of others. 
The great artist is he who by the use 
and combination of words in no way 
remarkable of themselves produces a 
striking effect—throws the glamor of 
poetry over the minds of his readers. 
To step outside the domain of lyrical 
poetry for a moment in order to prove 
what an effect can be wrought by a 
combination of simple and every-day 
words, let us quote three lines: 


The light that never was on sea or 


land 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
sun 


The silence that is in the starry sky:-- 


These lines have nothing of the adorn- 
ment of rhyme or metre about them; 
they are in fact in form and expres- 
sion scarcely removed from prose, and 
yet they have to the full the indefinable 
essence of great poetry. We cannot 


describe the exact effect they produce 
in us, because they chain us down to 
no one fixed idea, but fill us with 
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strange and yearning thoughts, trans- 
late us to other worlds wonderful and 
changing as the hues of sunset itself. 
Wordsworth, indeed, is a master of the 
art of weaving into the seemingly 
simple phrase the beauty of things far 
off and dimly imagined, and of giving 
to that beauty the indescribable touch 
of pathos which Aristotle considered 
the chief attribute of all great poetry. 


Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


But, to turn from Wordsworth, who 
avowedly disdained the tricks and ar- 
tifices of his trade, we see that Keats 
and Shelley—both lovers of the luxury 
of words—could be simple when they 
chose without losing their charm, 
rather gaining yet more. 


Nor that content, surpassing wealth 

The sage in meditation found, 

And walk’d with inward 
crown’'d. 


glory 


Shelley wrote no finer lines than 
those. 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’”—that 
is all 

Ye know on earth and all ye need to 
know:— 


two lines of Keats without a single 
epithet. 

And what could be simpler and 
sweeter than the song of Shakespeare 
scattered about his dramas? It is 
worthy of remark by the budding poets 
of to-day who are running amok among 
the strange and tuneless metres of 
their own invention that nearly all the 
best and most quoted lines in English 
poetry are to be found in octo- or, deca- 
syllabic verse. The reason for this is 
not far to seek, because in poetry as 
well as in prose, that which is best 
said is generally that which is shortest 
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said, and the perfect craftsman is he 
who is most sparing of his material— 
“infinite riches in a little room.” "3 
read poetry first for sound, and then 
for sense,” said—was it Ruskin? And 
by “sense” the author of this remark 
did not mean that poetry should be 
didactic, a vehicle for copybook max- 
ims; he desired only that it should con- 
vey some meaning either to the imagi- 
nation or to actual experience. Such a 
saying as Flaubert’s, that a beautiful 
verse meaning nothing is superior to 
a less beautiful verse meaning some- 
thing, is too foolish to merit argument. 
How can that be beautiful which 
means nothing? 

Such lines as 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on 
the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands for- 
lorn: 


or 


For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And drunk the milk of Paradise: 
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lines of simple mystical and poetical 
beauty and belonging to the domain of 
poetry alone, are they not full of mean- 
ing—haunting, suggestive, mysterious? 
But the champions of this absurd state- 
ment turn to Swinburne to give it point 
and say: “Here is beauty without 
meaning! Here are words, beautiful 
words, and nothing more. 
we would quote the opening line of 
“Hesperia”: “Out of the goiden re- 
mote wild west where the sea without 
shore is,” and ask them to match that 
line either for beauty of expression or 
suggestion from any of the poet’s tune- 


To these 


ful, meaningless rhapsodies. The re- 
ply will be: “But that is the most beau- 
tiful line in all Swinburne.” Yes, for 
the simple reason that it has meaning 
as well as sound. There are many 
poems we should like to quote in sup- 
port of our plea for simplicity—did 
space allow. But turn to the Golden 
Treasury, you who would learn the 
way of excellence, for there you shall 
see that, where simplicity is, there is 
strength and grace and loveliness. 





“RESEARCH” 


No one who has had an opportunity 
of a wide reading in the Press of the 
United States, especially in its com- 
ments on the Rhodes endowment, can 
doubt that the average American re- 
gards the universities of Great Britain 
as much inferior to those of his own 
country. This conviction is due to 
several causes and particularly to the 
alleged indifference of those universi- 
ties to research. 

Oxford and Cambridge tutors are said 
to be content with preparing their pu- 
pils for the passing of examinations 
and to do little or nothing to stimulate 
and guide original investigations. This 
neglect of provision for the highest 
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function of the scholar is a striking 
contrast not only to the attitude of the 
German universities but also to that 
of the American, which have so largely 
been formed on German models. In 
America, it is pointed out, every uni- 
versity student who has any ambition 
to become a real scholar follows up the 
normal four years at college with a 
post-graduate course, in which he de- 
votes himself to the sublime task of 
widening the bounds of knowledge. 
There is a growing tendency on the 
part of American secondary schools to 
demand the doctorate, which attests 
this period of investigation as a neces- 
sary qualification for a post on the 
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staff; while English schools are still 
content to accept men who come to 
them straight from the examination 
grind. So great is the prominence given 
by the present-day American writers 
to this consideration that it is becom- 
ing generally adopted to determine the 
use of the words “college” and “uni- 
versity,” the former being now used to 
denote a place of education, and the 
latter a place of research. The road 
upward from the kindergarten reaches 
its highest level in the university inter- 
preted in this sense. On this exalted 
plane the best American universities 
now stand, thus looking down upon the 
lower rank occupied by Oxford and 
Cambridge and other well-meaning but 
futile exponents of scholastic ideals. 

It must be confessed that the atten- 
tion given to scientific investigation by 
some of these institutions has been 
fruitful in results of which there is 
every reason to be proud. Johns Hop- 
kins, for example, is known all the 
world over for its volumes of special 
studies and its periodical publications 
in various branches of learning. But 
the Englishman who is startled by this 
claim of American pre-eminence and 
by the mass of information of the ac- 
tivity of American universities in re- 
search which he will find quickly ad- 
duced in support of it would do well 
not to be in too great a hurry to clothe 
himself in sackcloth and ashes. In 
looking into the matter a little more 
closely he may begin to discover that 
the epithet “superstitious,” used by 
Professor Barrett Wendell of the 
American belief in education, would 
apply to the American belief in re- 
search also. He may even find the en- 
thusiasm for original investigation tak- 
ing such forms as to show that the 
time and energy of the investigator 
would be better spent in the common- 
place labor of seeking an ordinary 
education. 

As a specimen of the kind of re- 
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search work that is accepted by lead- 
ing universities as a sufficient qualifi- 
eation for the doctorate, one may quote 
a dissertation presented not long ago 
to the University of Chicago on “The 
Treatment of Nature in German Lit- 
erature from Guenther to the Appear- 
ance of Goethe’s Werther.” According 
to an account of this production con- 
tributed by Dr. Kuno Francke in a let-. 
ter to a newspaper, the writer, instead 
of studying the causes of the gradual 
emancipation of German writers from 
artificial conceptions of natural scen- 
ery, simply strings together random ex- 
tracts from poems, letters, etc., and on 
the strength of such material traces a 
literary “development” in the fashion 
exhibited in such a passage as this: 


Brockes discovered the charms of au- 
tumn and winter, and in due time they 
became the subject of song (Klopstock, 
Claudius, Stolberg), despite the anacre- 
ontic poets, who persisted in seeing 
only their disagreeable features. A 
similar change occurs in the letters of 
this period. Frau von Gottsched pre- 
fers working at her desk to sleigh rid- 
ing (1735), but Klopstock enjoys skat- 
ing from sunrise to sunset (1768)... . 
It is quite remarkable that, as early as 
1722, Elizabeth von Orléans expresses 
her delight in seeing the phenomenon 
of a thunderstorm. Not until many 
years later do we find an adequate ap- 
preciation of its majesty (Lichtenberg). 


But this kind of thing is edification it- 
self compared with some other prod- 
ucts of the activity of post-graduate 
students—with computations, for exam- 
ple, of the average sentence-length of 
an author at various stages in his ca- 
reer, or of his preference for one ad- 
jective rather than another in his de- 
scriptions of particular flowers. I have 
myself come across the case of a stu- 
dent of English literature to whom was 
allotted the ennobling task of reading 
several volumes of Scott with the sole 
object of ascertaining the number of 
sentences ending with a preposition. 
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Probably it is to the Carnegie Insti- 
tution at Washington that we should 
turn for the most brilliant examples of 
what can be done by zeal for investi- 
gation, untrammelled by the diversion 
of the professor’s talent to the banal 
employment of teaching undergradu- 
ates. This institution has been estab- 
lished on a generous foundation for the 
deliberate purpose of promoting re. 
search. By its aid there was recently 
conducted an important inquiry under 
the direction of Dr. G. Stanley Hall— 
himself the President of the Clark Uni- 
versity, another research institution— 
and Mr. C. E. Brown. Its subject was 
“The Cat and the Child,” and its re- 
sults were published in the Pedagogical 
Seminary. This monograph, for my 
knowledge of which I am indebted toa 
summary in the New York Evening 
Post, consists of a statistical report of 
the attitude of the chiid to the cat based 
on the replies given by about three 
thousand children to a schedule of in- 
terrogations. The answers received to 
the question how the children acquired 
their cats leads to the conclusion that 
“the child values his cat because it is 
his own, and nearly one haif of the 
cats mentioned in the returns have 
been homeless and have been rescued 
and adopted by the child. The two fac- 
tors of ownership and pity or sympathy 
are very nearly equal, with the former 
slightly in the lead.” It is discovered, 
by means of statistics that cannot lie, 
that little girls pity the mice, rats, and 
birds which the cat catches. while the 
attention of the boys is “focussed on 
the success of the cat.” So, too, “with 
boys, interest in ecat-fights increases 
from eight to fifteen, and decreases in 
girls of the same ages.” The cat is 
anthropomorphosed in a two-fold man- 
ner: the child imputes his own feelings 
to the cat, and his own relation to his 
parents suggests to him a similar re- 
lation as existing between his pet and 
As to the chastisement of 


himself. 
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eats, “boys’ punishments are more of- 
ten abrupt and severe; the girls more 
frequently resort to moral suasion.” 
Cat funerals and other suggestive top- 
ics are treated with the same thorough- 
ness. The main conclusions, as now 
established for all time by the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Carnegie backing the sci- 
entific insight of Dr. Stanley Hall, are 
that (1) the cat is popular as a pet; (2) 
it is more popular with girls than with 
boys; (3) the child’s attitude towards 
the cat is largely anthropomorphic, in 
which connection “one of the most in- 
teresting points brought out is the 
child’s inclination to make the test of 
right and wrong an objective conform- 
ity to the will of the owner”; (4) the 
keeping of pets tends to cultivate a 
sense of responsibility; and (5) this 
anthropomorphic play is a mimic prep- 
aration for real life. Truly wisdom is 
justified of her children. 

Naturally such examples are infec- 
tious. We read of a State Normal 
School in Minnesota inviting material 
for a scientific study of one’s feeling 
about his own name as connected with 
his idea of self. With all respect to 
Dr. Stanley Hall, it is evident that 
these Western investigators have at- 
tained a loftier height of philosophy 
than is touched by his queries respect- 
ing the cat. Each person contributing 
to the collection of data for this inquiry 
is requested to say, among other things, 
whether he ever wished that he might 
have another name, and, if so, what, 
and at what age; whether he ever had 
nicknames applied to him. and, if so, 
what they were and whether they were 
received with satisfaction, indifference, 
or resentment; whether at any time he 
has made a change in the form of writ- 
ing his name, as, for example, from 
John §S. Jones to J. Smith Jones, or by 
changing the spelling. or by inserting a 
new initial, and, if so, for what reason; 
whether he has ever in writing his 
name, taken particular pleasure in join- 
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ing the initials together in a certain 
way or in ending with a certain flour- 
ish; how he received the first addition 
by others of “Mr.” (or in the case of a 
lady “Miss’”) to his name; how he has 
felt about the joining of titles or de- 
grees to his name; and whether he can 
think of himself as the same personal- 
ity under another name. In addition, 
married women are asked to describe 
any subjective experiences through 
which they passed on changing their 
names on marriage. 

The tendency to make a fetich of re- 
search is not escaping vigorous remon- 
strances from American observers who 
are not carried away by a fine-sound- 
ing term. Thus, Dr. W. de Witt Hyde, 
President of Bowdoin, one of the best 
of the smaller New England colleges, 
has recently said: “The twentieth cen- 
tury finds us just a bit tired of the 
German’s peculiar type of scholarship, 
with its zeal to heap up new acquisi- 
tions of knowledge regardless of rela- 
tive worth, sense of proportion, attract- 
iveness of form, or either zsthetic or 
practical use. ... It is just beginning 
to dawn upon us that a grain of in- 
spiration is worth many ounces of in- 
formation; that an ounce of comprehen- 
sion is worth many pounds of aggre- 
gation; and that a single pound of art 
is worth many tons of science.” The 
The Speaker. 
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mischief of the research mania is show- 
ing itself in two directions. In the first 
place, it is hindering instead of pro- 
moting the effective contribution of 
America to productive scholarship. 
Secondly, the emphasis laid on original 
investigation in the equipment of a 
candidate for a teaching post in the 
high schools stimulates qualities which 
do not make for success as a teacher. 
As the Evening Post puts it, during the 
years when a man’s opportunities of 
acquisition and growth are greatest, 
“he is too often frittering away his 
strength on some profitless task, and he 
not seldom loses in the process his 
niceness of distinction between what 
is significant and what is idle ped- 
antry.” Accordingly, there is found 
to be a real danger lest these years of 
more or less misdirected effort will 
give “such a twist to the teacher’s 
mind” that he will lose his sense of the 
real needs of his pupils. The charge of 
intellectual otherworldliness has often 
been brought against men who proceed 
without a break from the university 
examination room toa form-mastership 
in a secondary school, but the risk of 
this lack of adaptation would seem to 
be far greater in the case of an Ameri- 
can teacher who has just crowned his 
post-graduate course with the coveted 
Ph. D. 
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To select from Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
poems seems as unnecessary as it is 
impossible. Indeed this volume is not 
a selection but simply an omission. 
All but the first and last pieces in it 
and one or two others are taken from 
“Old World Idylls” and “At the Sign 
of the Lyre”; and those books them- 
selves were selections made almost too 


* Selected Poems, 
Kegan Paul. 2s. net.) 
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fastidiously. A further choice from 
them could only mean the omission of 
poems that no one would wish to be 
omitted. But Mr. Dobson tells us that 
this volume has been prepared in re- 
sponse to a suggestion that a selec- 
tion in a popular and inexpensive form 
might be welcome to many readers. 
We presume therefore that he has 
chosen what he takes to be the most 
popular of his poems; and, that being 
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so, it is no use to quarrel with him 
over the omission of all the “Proverbs 
in Porcelain,” of “Ars Victrix,” or “In 
the Belfry,” in fact, of nearly all the 
pieces left out. 

In the last poem in the book Mr. 
Dobson says of himself and of the 
friend to whom the poem is addressed 
that— 


They knew not, nor cared greatly, if 
they were spark or star; 

They knew to move is somewhat, al- 
though the goal be far; 

And larger light or lesser, this thing at 
least is clear, 

They served the Muses truly,—their 
service was sincere. 


This kind of deprecatory spirit is ex- 
pressed or implied in nearly all Mr. 
Dobson’s poems. Indeed, he seldom 
speaks so seriously of his art as here. 
Hliis way is to write like a poet ad- 
dressing an age of prose and careful 
to conciliate unwilling readers by the 
modesty of his pretensions. Light 
verse is usually light verse because 
in some way or other it makes con- 
cessions to prosaic weaknesses, and 
most of it has been written in periods 
unfavorable to poetry. The poet of 
light verse is too well bred to force 
sublimities upon readers not in the 
mood for them. His convention is that 
of drawing-room conversation, in which 
serious subjects become tiresome if 
treated seriously. Most of such poets 
in the past have carried the convention 
so far as to pretend to see nothing seri- 
ous in life. They are always paying 
compliments which they do not expect 
to be believed, and affecting grand pas- 
sions only for the purpose of raising 
a smile at them. They make a virtue 
of renouncing the higher glories of 
poetry. Art for them, like everything 
else in life, is a game to be played dex- 
terously and coolly. 
tics who amuse a sceptical audience 
with the forms and ceremonies of a 
past age of belief, so well content to 


They are scep- 
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make sport for the Philistines that 
they become Philistines themselves in 
the process. 

But Mr. Austin Dobson, though he is 
as light of hand as any of these, makes 
no pretence of being a Philistine or a 
sceptic. He renounces the higher glo- 
ries of poetry, from modesty or dis- 
couragement; not because he affects 
to despise them. His manners in so- 
ciety are as fine as those of any so- 
ciety versifier. He knows that it is out 
of place to talk of Time, Death, and 
Judgment in a drawing-room. Yet by 
talking of other things he does not im- 
ply that Time, Death, or Judgment are 
nothing to him. We may pay our 
homage to these great matters, even in 
a drawing-room, by our reticence, or 
by a slight change in the tone of our 
voices if we chance to approach them, 
as a Roman Catholic crosses himself 
when he passes a crucifix in the street. 
Mr. Dobson knows that it is worse 
manners to jest at serious things in a 
drawing room than to preach about 
them. He himself writes like a man 
of the world who is not worldly, and 
he pays his owa quiet homage to the 
eternal verities with perfect tact. He 
lets us know that he has a heart, 
though he may not wear it on his 
sleeve. He jests, not like a baby crow- 
ing at a funeral, but like a man who 
takes a kindly pleasure in trifles and 
knows when to take it. In this re- 
spect he is as remote as Milton himself 
from the jesting poets of the Restora- 
tion, who trifled with a kind of dis- 
appointed savagery and laughed hard, 
because it was the main business of 
their lives to laugh:— 


Let’s eat, drink, and play till the worm 
doth corrupt us, 

For we know that post mortem est 
nuila voluptas. 


Mr. Dobson knows nothing of the kind. 
He does not trifle to kill time before 
annihilation comes, nor because he 
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thinks there is nothing better worth 
doing, but because he likes to do 
everything well. There is room for 
some play in life, and there is room for 
him among the poets. 


Till the coming of the crows’ feet 
And the backward turn of beaux’ feet. 


Any one who can hit upon a rhyme 
as neat yet as surprising as that is at 
liberty to make verses. 

Yet, though no one can trifle more 
delicately than Mr. Dobson—and in- 
deed in some of his trifles he seems 
to have transformed the rich and 
heavy fabric of our language into sil- 
ver gauze—there is still a touch of 
the melancholy of renunciation in 
much of his verse. You cannot but 
feel that he would like to be a great 
poet, to write of Time, Death, and 
Judgment like Shakespeare, and he is 
apt to approach these great themes 
with a kind of wistful shyness, as if 
he would like to talk seriously about 
them but will not presume so far upon 
a casual acquaintanceship. 


We shut our heart up nowadays, 

Like some old music box that plays 

Unfashionable airs that raise 
Derisive pity. 


He would like to play those unfash- 
ionable airs of the graver lyre. But 
meanwhile he consoles himself as best 
he can leviore plectro; and he is scrupu- 
lous, for all his tender emotions, not 
to transgress his drawing-room con- 
vention. He has made it his business 
to write poetry that you could read 
aloud to a crowd of mere acquaint- 
ances without embarrassing either 
them or yourself; to express moods so 
little removed from ordinary prose that 
it needs no training of the sympathies, 
no rare exaltation of spirit, to share 
them. He tempts us rather than con- 
strains us into his own poetic state of 
mind. If he feels the pity of things 
too hardly to trifle, he does not com- 





mand us to be sad with him. He does 
not, like Wordsworth in “The Afflic- 
tion of Margaret,” employ words and 
images refined and dignified by the 
high uses of poetry. Rather he speaks 
to us in our own prosaic vernacular, 
drawing us on with graceful conces- 
sions and insidious little appeals, until 
we find ourselves reading poetry un- 
awares. He seems to assume that we 
are preoccupied and not inclined to ac- 
cept him for a poet, nor will he set up 
to be one, Still he has something 
pretty and sad to tell us, and he will 
do his best to tell it in the least tire- 
some manner possible. You could not 
have a better instance of his art in 
thus insinuating poetry than the little 
piece called “Good Night, Babette,” 
which is omitted from this selection. 
Monsieur Vieuxbois, the dying old 
man in that poem, makes no appeal to 
our compassion, and tells us no set 
story of the happy past which he still 
remembers in his senile forgetfulness. 
The allusions he makes to it are all 
incidental to the business of his life, 
which is to take his medicine and to 
sleep; and his nurse, Babette, sings 
him to sleep like a child with a song 
that begins as a lullaby, and only 
takes on the gravity and passion of 
poetry when the reader as well as 
M. Vieuxbois has been soothed into the 
mood for it. 


One was the friend I left 
Stark in the snow; 

One was the wife that died 
Long, long ago; 

One was the love I lost... 
How could she know? 


We consent to poetry even in the draw- 
ing-room when it is mitigated by 
music; so Mr. Dobson makes Babette 
sing his poetry to us; and it seems 
only a coincidence which we cannot 
resent that her song should come like 
a memory of his own past to M. 
Vieuxbois. 
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Most of the light versifiers of the 
past, if they ever displayed enthusiasm 
for anything, always displayed it for 
the most artificial things; ‘and they 
made no secret, indeed they boasted, 
of the fact that their own verse was all 
artifice. There is a curious instance of 
this in the most beautiful and the most 
natural verse that Prior ever wrote. 


What I speak, my dear Chloe, and 
what I write shows 

The difference there is betwixt nature 
and art. 

I court others in verse, but I love thee 
in prose; 

And they have my whimsies, but thou 
hast my heart. 


Verse, like music, is the natural lan- 
guage of passion. Yet for Prior it is 
so tainted with artifice that he has 
to fall back on prose as the language 
of his heart. He is so used to saying 
what he does not mean in rhyme, that 
he must renounce it to prove his sin- 
cerity. But Mr. Dobson says what he 
means even in his lightest trifles, and 
smiles not at simplicity but at artifice. 


We have passed from Philosophe-dom 
Into plainer modern days,— 

Grown contented in our oafdom, 
Giving grace not all the praise; 
And, en partant, 
Without malice whatsoever,— 
We shall counsel to our Chloé 
To be rather good than clever. 


Arsinoé,— 


Imagine Prior remarking of one of his 
beauties that she “neither 
nor mother.” Such a reflection would 
have seemed as out of place to him as 
a revivalist hymn in a drawing-room. 
Yet Mr. Dobson introduces it with per- 
fect tact and propriety. He is both 
good and clever. He sparkles on the 
side of the angels, and preaches the 
life in the most artful of 
verses. Virtue loses all her dowdi- 
ness in his poetry, and vice is disabled 
with the weapons that once were her 


was wife 


simple 


own. 
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artificial 
things, though not as most of the light 
versifiers of the past enjoyed them. 
They took pleasure in the artifice of 
their own time, because nature and the 
simple facts of life wearied their scep- 
tical minds, because all life seemed to 


Yet Mr. Dobson enjoys 


them an arbitrary game and they 
wished to refine that game with all the 
rules they could devise. But Mr. Dob- 
son takes his pleasure in the artifices 
and sophistications of men and women 
long dead, much as the middle-aged 
like to watch tbe games of children. 
He does not dispute the seriousness of 
life, but he likes to give his mind a lit- 
tle respite from it, to retreat into the 
eighteenth century, as townsmen like 
to retreat into the country. He can es- 
cape for a while from all sense of the 
responsibilities of reality among those 
little porcelain figures which his fancy 
brings to life so that they bow and 
curtsey and wave their fans and pay 
their compliments with the most living 
grace. He shows us a kind of Dolls’ 
House fairyland in which the dolls 
play their little parts like real men 
and women yet do nothing too serious 
for their dolls’ nature. And at the 
end of the play he says:— 


Heigho! how chill the evenings get! 
Good night, Ninon—Good night Nin- 
ette. 
little 
ished ;— 
Go back, then, to your cabinet. 


Your play is played and fin- 


All the while they are performing their 
pretty antics you feel that the master 
of the show watches over them with a 
kind of pitying tenderness, as if they 
were too like real men and women to 
be treated as mere cunning pieces of 
mechanism. Indeed in all his fétes 
galantes there is a touch of the melan- 


‘choly of Watteau, of the artist who 


makes a picture of figures quivering 
like bright-colored insects in the sun- 
shine, yet cannot, while he makes it, 




















Mr. 


forget that he misrepresents that 
ephemeral scene by fixing it on the 
canvas, and giving to it the long un- 
changing life of art. 


Loyal, L’Etoile, no more to-day. 
Alas! they heed not what we say: 
‘They smile with ardor undiminished; 
But we,—we are not always gay. 


Yet there is only enough of melancholy 
about these pretty pieces to give some 
subtlety to their charm. They were 
written for our delight, and a death’s 
head is not the centre of that delicate 
feast to which Mr. Dobson invites us. 

The secret of the pleasure we take in 
thinking of the past, even of those 
portions of our own past which may 
not have been over delightful when 
they were present, consists, perhaps, 
mainly in the fact that the past as 
we look back on it is not troubled by 
apprehensions of the future. Such ap- 
prehensions are for most people an in- 
extricable part of their idea of reality, 
and the chief reason why they enjoy 
fiction as far removed from the asso- 
ciations of reality as possible is be- 
cause it suggests to them none of these 
apprehensions. Romance in fact is an 
enchanted land where there are no 
anxieties, and we see the grandeur of 
the great sorrows of tragedy because 
they are abstracted from all worrying 
trifles. All the different conventions of 
art are but different means of repre- 
senting life to us unshadowed by our 
own irrational fears, and Mr. Dobson’s 
method is to show us scenes from a 
time in which men and women tried 
to rid themselves of anxiety by mak- 
ing a kind of minor decorative art out 
of life. They failed, no doubt, but in 
Mr. Dobson’s poems they seem to suc- 
He takes them, as it were, at 
They tried to live the life 


ceed. 
their word. 


of their own porcelain trifles, and he 
treats them as if they were but those 
life, 
china 


and 
world 


trifles come to 
Dresden 


porcelain 
shows us a 
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which charms us, not only for its pret- 
tiness, but because that prettiness is 
untroubled by any looking before and 
after or pining for what is not. 

In fact Mr. Dobson’s poetry, except 
for a few serious pieces, is all a di- 
version. His object is not to glorify 
reality, but to relieve us from it for 
a little while. He always has the air 
of one who has schooled himself to be 
content with small pleasures, and who 
would like his readers to share his en- 
joyment of them. Yet he is a true 
poet, for his sense of beauty is quick- 
ened by little things, as the sense of 
beauty of the great poets is quickened 
by great things. Little relics from the 
past, old gardens with their scents and 
flowers, are significant to his imagina- 
tion, as flaming sunsets and deep pas- 
sions are significant to the imagina- 
tions of the great poets. They mean 
to him more than he can state ‘in set 
terms; and it is this overplus of mean- 
ing that expresses itself in the beauty 
of his verse and that makes him a 
poet, and his versifying something 
more than an amusing game. His 
trifles are connected with life and not 
mere ornaments like the china images 
to which he compares them, and he 
can, on the 
chooses to do so, write serious poetry. 
“The Dying of Tanneguy du Bois” has 
never had all the praise which it de- 
and which it would have re- 
ceived, no doubt, if its author were not 
generally known as a poet of light 
It recalls the earlier poems of 
William Morris, yet it has a tenderness 


rare occasions when he 


serves 


verse. 


and music of its own, as this verse is 
enough to prove:— 


Yea, with me now all dreams are done, 


I ween, 
Grown faint and wunremembered; 
voices call 
High up, like misty warders dimly 
seen 


Moving at morn on some Burgundian 
wall; 
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And all things swim—as when the 
charger stands 

Quivering between 
east and west 


London Times. 


the knees, and 
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Are filled with flash of scarves and 
waving hands; 
There is no bird in any last year’s 
nest. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





will add 
Chimes” to 
series this 


The Century Company 
Charles Dickens’s “The 
their dainty “Thumbnail” 


fall, and a cover, designed by Blanche 


McManus Mansfield, will add to the 


attractiveness of the book. 

In a little volume called “Stories 
from Wagner,” which T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. have on their fall list, Mr. J. 
Walker McSpadden retells in simple 
language for children the heroic myths 
and folk tales which Wagner utilized 
in his operas. 

Miss Sinclair’s “Divine Fire,” which 
was favorably reviewed in these pages 
on its first publication, is winning wide 
favor and is generally recognized as 
one of the most striking of 
books of fiction. The publishers, Henry 
Holt & Co., are printing the ninth edi- 


recent 


tion of it. 


A. 8S. Barnes & Co. have in press a 
novel of Maine life by Holman F. Day, 
entitled Mr. Day has 
written a good deal of verse in dialect 
and otherwise, which has the true New 
England flavor, and the novel, it is 
said, includes characters and incidents 


“Squire Finn.” 


easily recognizable by Maine folk. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce a 
new and cheaper edition of Jacob Ab- 
bott’s Rollo Books. Any one who im- 
agines that these admirable books are 
hopelessly out of date has only to try 
them on a healthy-minded boy of from 
six to ten years to find that youth is 
essentially the same in its tastes that 
it was a generation or two ago. 


The most important work in Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s new list is Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace’s autobiography, 
to be published in two illustrated vol- 
umes under the title “My Life: a Rec- 
ord of Events and Opinions,” the fea- 
tures of which include an anecdotal 
narrative of the author’s travels on the 
Amazon and in the Malay Archipelago, 
and full accounts of his association 
with Darwin, of his investigation of 
of the various con- 
troversies involved by theories. 
Mr. J. Butler Burke’s detailed account 
of his experiments at the Cavendish 

will also be 
Chapman 
“The Origin of 


spiritualism, and 


his 


Laboratory, Cambridge, 
published by 
Hall, with the 


Life.” 


Messrs. and 


title 


The first of Messrs. Constable’s bio- 
graphical publications will probably be 
Mr. H. M. Trollope’s “Life of Mo- 
liére,” and the new edition—with an 
introduction by Mr. Charles Whibley— 
biography” of 
Lord George Pentinck, both of which 
Later they will 
Sichel’s Life of 
’ the illustra- 


of Disraeli’s “political 
are expected soon. 
issue Mr. Walter 
“Emma, Lady Hamilton,’ 


will include some 


tions to which 
hitherto unpublished Romney studies; 
“The Life of Charles Godfrey Leland, 
‘Hans Breitmann,’” in two illustrated 
volumes, by Mrs. Pennell, who was Le- 
land’s niece, and at one time his con- 
stant companion; “Almond of Loretto,” 
the life of a great Scottish schoolmas- 
ter, by R. J. Mackenzie; “Days 
of the Past: A Medley of Memories,” 
by Mr. Alexander Innes Shand. 


and 




















COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 


BOWDOIN STREET 
Opposite State House, BOSTON 





ry ss bib” tibeay 
crv An PE Sess ath 
Dini fant —— 


HIS hotel is new and absolutely 

fire-proof; even the floors are of 

stone; nothing wood but the doors. 
We otter you the following rates: For 
rooms with hot and cold water and 
free public bath, $1.00 and $1.50a day; 
with private bath and in the front of 
the house, $2 a day. Will make a 
weekly rate for rooms with hot and 
cold water of $6 to $8; with private 
bath, $9 to $10. Suites of two rooms 
with bath, $14 to $25, The cafe and 
dining room are first-class. Open 
from 6A.M.tola.m. Please give us 
a call and see our house. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, MANAGER 























New York City 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway, Empire Square 
and 63d street 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
within 5 minutes of all 
theatres and large depart- 
men: stores, 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
to Elevated and Subway 
stations 2 minutes walk 

HOTEL EMPIRE 
is noted for its excellent 
cooking, efficient service 
and moderate charges 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
has electric clock and 
telephone in every room, 
and in remodeling, redec- 
orating and refurnishing, 
spent 

OVER $250,000 
JUST COMPLETED 


W. Johnson Quinn 
Send for guide of New York—Free 


New York City 





00 


EXCURSION TO 


ms oe 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


Hoosac Mountains, Deerfield Valley 
—AND 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMERS 


Thursday, October 5, 1905 


VIA SPECIAL TRAIN FROM BOSTON 


Leaving Boston Uni Stati it 8.55 A.M. and 
arriving in Albany at 2.45 P.M. Leaving Albany fas 
Trip Down The Hudson 

on People’s Line at 8.00 P. M. arrivi New Y 
City at 6.00 A.M ] ing morning, or leave Albany 
at 8.30 A. M., Oct. 6, on Da Ane steamer, arriving 
1 ew York at 6.00 P.M Ret i! eave NEW 
. CITY r BOSTON via FALL RIVER 
wanes fet Car 7 
f Tickets om sale a 
1 Street, Boston, and at 
1 mit of ter 
$2 at the ] 
Warrer Se 


e and extensi 
klet tre request, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 





Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting 


ve a 


te { telegra } ls in 
endorsed by all railwa 
tors always in demand. Ladics aiso ad 
for catalogue 


MORSE SCHOOL OF PELEGRAPHY 


Cincrnnati, O.. Burra.to, N.Y ATLANTA, GA 
Crosse, W1s., TEXARKAN4, TEX., SAN FRANCESCO, 




















Cyclopedia Supplement 


Up-to-the-minute 
The Reader's Guide supplements 


the cyclopedias in the library and 
brings them up-to-date each month, 
classifying by both subject and author, 
all the information furnished by the 
sixty-two leading magazines of the 
world. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 














DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It 
mars lives and homes and people. ’Tis the best of 
good manners to be clean. A cake of HAND 
SAPOLIO is half a sogial introduction. 


CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. 
Country soil is just clean dirt; wholesome, but not 
pretty. Both yield to HAND SAPOLIO. The 
daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one who 
desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 








THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they 
be kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a 
very general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequalled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. Other 
soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes it. 
Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or by excess of alkali 
absorb the healthful secretions which they contain, 


Its price is smali, its use a fine habit. 








gta ANNUAL 


J phucomnal | 
Excursion 


SPENCERIAN 
Tiestectee STEEL PENS 


over forty years 





‘THURSDAY, OCT. 12, 1905. 








A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A.M., pass 
ing through the most beautiful and_prosper 
ous section of Massachusetts to ALBANY, 


either day or mght boat down the beautiful 


HISTORIC HUDSON RIVER, 
Passing the Catskills, West Point, Pough- 
keepsie Bridge, and the Palisades, arriving 
in 


— = _ |g teen co ’ 
PEN 4 


Nae eee 


5 62 6SPENCERIA 
JR PEN CO 
SR Ora 





NEW YORK CITY 
at 6 A.M. or6 P.M., Friday, October 13, de 
pending on whether you aie the night boat 
or the day boat, October 13 





October 12 
Thence, 





Select a pen for your writing go: 


a sample card of 52 pens, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing for 6c. in stamrgs. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








3 through the BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence » by 


PALATIAL FALL RIVER STEAMERS 


to Boston, arriving at 7 A.M., either Satur- 
day or Sunday. 


578 liiles, by Rail and Steamer. $5 

For descriptive leaflet giving complete de- 
tails, call on ticket agent, 366 Washington 
en Boston, or address A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 














